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The  Boston  Redevelopment  Author- 
ity's Neighborhood  Planning  Pro- 
gram is  proposing  this  three-year 
Neighborhood  Improvement  Program 
to  assist  local  residents  and  City  agen- 
cies to  develop  longer  range  coor- 
dinated solutions  to  the  South 
Boston 's  housing,  commercial, 
economic  development,  recreational 
and  transportation  needs. 

Over  the  past  ten  years,  the  City  has 
made  a  major  commitment  to  the 
residential  revitalization  of  South 
Boston  with  the  investment  of  over 
$30  million  in  two  new  schools,  a  fire 
station  and  municipal  parking  lot, 
new  and  improved  parks,  and  numer- 
ous street  improvements.  In  addition, 
the  Housing  Improvement  Program 
has  helped  over  1,000  homeowners 
make  improvements  to  their  homes 
and  new  elderly  housing  has  been 
constructed  in  the  "Point"  section. 

Despite  these  past  efforts,  additional 
attention  must  be  directed  towards 
improvements  to  South  Boston's 
housing  stock,  business  districts, 
transportation  problems,  and  vacant 
and  underutilized  land. 

Due  to  limited  City  funding 
capabilities,  we  must  use  our  limited 
funds  efficiently  and  attract  greater 
Federal  and  private  investments  to 
South  Boston.  The  information  and 
recommendations  contained  in  this 
report  assist  both  City  Hall  and  the 
neighborhood  to  determine  how  we 
can  best  utilize  our  limited  resources. 

I  hope  this  booklet  helps  to  foster 
continuing  interest  in  jointly  solving 
the  problems  facing  South  Boston 
while  taking  maximum  advantage  of 
the  neighborhood's  strengths. 


Sincerely, 


Kevin  H.  White 
Mayor 
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I.  Introduction/Summary 

Since  the  1830's,  South  Boston,  like 
other  neighborhoods  near  downtown 
Boston,  has  greatly  expanded  its  land 
area  by  filling  bays,  coves  and  inlets. 
For  example,  most  of  the  industrial 
sector  north  of  1st  Street,  the  Strand- 
way,  and  the  Castle  Island  area  was 
created  by  landfill.  Today,  South 
Boston  is  a  peninsula  of  approxim- 
ately four  square  miles  with  spacious 
beaches  and  well-maintained  parks. 
Its  prime  location  not  only  affords  its 
residents  direct  access  to  downtown 
Boston,  but  also  immediate  access  to 
points  north  and  south. 

Between  1950  and  1970  South  Boston 
lost  almost  a  third  of  its  population. 
Although  the  population  has  re- 
mained relatively  stable  since  1970, 
there  has  been  an  increasing  turnover 
and  change  in  the  population.  Recent 
statistics  show  that  the  largest  age 
groups  were  25-44  years  old  (21.5%); 
45-64  years  old  (24.8%);  and  over  65 
years  (15.3%).  Thus  approximately 
62%  of  South  Boston  residents  are  25 
years  or  older.  This  reflects  a  popula- 
tion slightly  older  than  the  citywide 
average  (57%).  However,  South 
Boston  continues  to  be  a  stable, 
middle  income  neighborhood  and  is 
considered  one  of  the  safest  neighbor- 
hoods in  Boston. 

The  majority  of  the  area's  14,170 
housing  units  are  predominantly  of 
wood  construction  and  were  built 
prior  to  1939.  Conditions  vary  but 
housing  within  the  West  Broadway 
neighborhood  is  in  need  of  major 
renovations.  In  1977,  12.5%  of  the 
South  Boston  labor  force  was  unem- 
ployed, indicating  a  continuing  need 
for  additional  job  development  and 
skill  training  opportunities.  Despite 
past  City  improvements  to  South 
Boston's  neighborhood  business 
districts,  they  are  still  in  need  of  addi- 
tional parking,  street  amenities,  and 
storefront  improvements  to  make 
them  more  competitive  with  other 
shopping  areas. 


Major  transportation  improvements, 
via  the  development  of  a  Seaport  Ac- 
cess Road,  are  required  to  re-route  in- 
creasing truck  traffic  off  residential 
streets  and  onto  a  direct  truck  route 
to  industrial  areas. 

During  the  last  10  years,  the  City  has 
invested  nearly  $30  million  in  capital 
facilities  in  South  Boston,  including 
the  construction  of  the  Condon  and 
Tynan  Community  Schools  and  the 
"D"  Street  Fire  Station.  Other  im- 
provements have  included  new  and 
repaired  parks  and  playgrounds,  the 
"L"  Street  Bathhouse  renovations 
and  a  new  68  space  off-street  parking 
lot  within  the  West  Broadway  busi- 
ness district.  Over  $1  million  was  in- 
vested in  the  Housing  Improvement 
Program  to  assist  South  Boston 
homeowners  in  renovations  to  their 
homes.  In  addition  68  units  of  new 
elderly  housing,  the  Peninsular  Arms, 
have  recently  opened  at  "L"  and  6th 
Streets. 

During  the  next  three  years,  the  City 
must  continue  to  address  South 
Boston's  major  problems  of  residen- 
tial instability,  indirect  access  to  in- 
dustrial operations,  incompatible  land 
use,  and  vacant  and  underutilized 
land. 

The  successful  Housing  Improvement 
Program  (HIP)  should  be  continued 
with  its  20%,  40%  and  50%  elderly 
rebates  but  should  be  modified  to  in- 
clude a  "re-entry"  program  for 
homeowners  to  utilize  the  program 
more  than  once,  and  a  program 
aimed  at  investor-owned  structures  in 
certain  targeted  areas.  If  the  Federal 
Section  312  program,  which  provides 
low  interest  loans  for  housing  renova- 
tion, becomes  available  in  South 
Boston  it  would  allow  more  qualified 
homeowners  the  opportunity  to  com- 
pletely renovate  their  homes.  Also, 
federal  and  state  subsidies  should  be 
provided  to  encourage  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  deteriorated  and  vacant  apart- 
ment buildings. 


The  three  existing  family  public  hous- 
ing projects  are  all  in  need  of  moder- 
nization, repairs  and  continuing 
maintenance  programs  to  provide  de- 
cent and  safe  living  conditions  for  all 
residents.  The  "D"  Street  project 
recently  received  $6  million  in  State 
modernization  monies  to  enlarge 
apartments  and  make  other  sorely 
needed  improvements. 

Capital  improvements  to  the 
neighborhood  sewer,  water,  lighting 
and  street  systems  need  to  be  con- 
tinued. 

Major  opportunities  exist  for  new 
development  and  improvements  on 
vacant  and  underutilized  portions  of 
the  northern  industrial  sector  Oust 
under  300  acres).  A  variety  of  pro- 
jects both  public  and  private  have 
been  announced  or  considered,  but  as 
of  this  writing  no  construction  has 
taken  place.  The  key  to  the  future 
development  of  the  industrial  sector 
lies  with  the  construction  of  the 
Seaport  Access  Road  which  would  ef- 
fectively channel  truck  traffic  directly 
from  the  Expressways  to  this  area. 

Due  to  the  lack  of  stringent  controls 
in  the  past,  industrial  encroachment 
created  a  band  of  mixed  uses  along 
First  and  Second  Streets.  As  a  result, 
numerous  vacant  lots  surround  re- 
maining houses  causing  disinvest- 
ment. Currently,  the  community 
groups  have  petitioned  the  Boston 
Zoning  Commission  to  change  the 
zoning  to  reflect  current  land  use  and 
the  City  is  searching  for  Federal 
funds  to  create  a  "Buffer  Park." 

As  the  City  is  faced  with  existing 
fiscal  limitations,  this  underscores  the 
need  for  the  City  to  focus  its 
resources  while  utilizing  a  variety  of 
private,  state  and  federal  resources  to 
accomplish  major  neighborhood  ob- 
jectives. Efforts  should  be  directed 
toward  maximizing  the  use  of 
available  public  monies  to  leverage 
private  investment  whenever  possible. 
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n.  DISTRICT  PROFILE 

A.  COMMUNITY  OVERVIEW 
AND  IDENTIFIED  NEEDS 

1 .  Total  District 

a.  Population  and  Income 
Characteristics 

In  1975,  the  State  estimated  a  popula- 
tion of  38,000  which  is  approximately 
the  same  as  the  1970  federal  census 
estimate.  In  examining  the  percent- 
age/distribution by  age  group,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  largest 
percentage  groups  were  25-44  years, 
21.5%;  45-64  years,  24.8%;  and  65 
and  over,  15.3%.  By  combining  the 
total  percentage  of  these  groups,  we 
find  that  61.6%  of  South  Boston  is 
25  years  or  older  as  compared  to  the 
Citywide  average  of  57%. 

The  combination  of  the  exodus  to  the 
suburbs,  rising  tax  rates,  industrial 
encroachment,  increasing  truck  traffic 
(especially  in  two  of  the  northern  sub- 
neighborhoods)  and  the  low  national 
birth  rate  has  deterred  new  younger 
couples  with  children  from  moving  in 
while  the  existing  middle-age  and 
older  age  brackets  remain  and  ex- 
pand. Over  the  years,  South  Boston 
has  become  an  attractive  area  for 
senior  citizens  to  reside  in  because  of 
its  physical  proximity  and  safety 
record.  There  are  some  cases  of 
former  South  Boston  residents  who 
moved  out  to  the  suburbs  and  had 
children,  only  to  return  for  their 
"twilight"  years. 

According  to  the  U.S.  Census  of 
Population  and  Housing  the  median 
family  income  ranged  within  the  sub- 
neighborhoods  of  South  Boston  from 
$4,590  to  $11,207  in  1970. 

b.  Condition  of  Housing 
and  Needs 

Over  90%  of  the  estimated  14,170 
housing  units  in  this  district  were 
built  before  1939,  most  of  them  much 
earlier.  As  the  majority  are  con- 
structed of  wood,  the  major  problem 
is  the  cost  of  on-going  maintenance 
that  is  required  to  keep  them  up  to 
code.  Those  homeowners  who  own 
multi-family  structures  are  faced  with 
the  dilemma  where  the  costs  of 
rehabilitation  and  maintenance  have 
risen  so  high  that  owners  would  have 
to  raise  the  rents  to  break  even.  In 
some  areas,  where  investor-owners 


are  unable  to  make  repairs  without 
losing  their  tenants,  the  building 
often  ends  up  abandoned  and  open  to 
vandals  and  fire.  Home  improvement 
loans  are  difficult  to  obtain  in  those 
areas  where  new  investment  is  most 
needed. 

Currently,  there  is  no  demand  for 
new  private  housing  in  the  residential 
section  because  of  exorbitant  con- 
struction costs  and  market  uncertain- 
ties. The  City  demolishes  about  40 
buildings  per  year  (mostly  Lower 
End)  and  this  coupled  with  the 
number  of  vacant  buildings  justifies 
the  need  for  an  overall  housing 
strategy  for  South  Boston. 

Certain  sub-neighborhoods  in  the 
"Lower  End"  demand  more  im- 
mediate attention  than  others.  The 
Housing  Improvement  Program  over- 
all has  been  very  successful  in  helping 
to  alleviate  skyrocketing  homeowner 
costs  for  all  ages  but  needs  more 
funding  to  reach  additional 
homeowners  who  qualify. 

From  a  more  positive  perspective, 
there  are  some  who  feel  that  given 
South  Boston's  development  potential 
(notably  the  industrial  sector)  that 
within  ten  years  or  so,  both  City 
residents  and  suburbanites  will  find 
South  Boston  a  very  attractive  place 
to  live  because  of  its  proximity  to  the 
downtown,  attractive  housing  stock, 
and  it  is  the  safest  neighborhood  in 
Boston.  If  this  happens,  real  estate  in 
certain  areas  will  noticeably  ap- 
preciate. 


South  Boston  (as  well  as  the  City  as  a 
whole)  has  a  continuing  need  for 
elderly  housing.  In  the  past,  this 
district  has  been  fortunate  to  have  a 
moderate  amount  of  well  maintained 
units  including  the  recent  opening  of 
the  Peninsular  Arms  on  "L"  Street. 
A  future  site  in  Andrew  Square  is  in 
planning,  but  the  need  for  additional 
units  still  remains  a  high  priority. 

There  is  no  longer  a  community  need 
for  additional  public  housing  proj- 
ects, but  there  is  a  great  demand  for 
improved  overall  management  and 
maintenance  programs  at  all  of  the 
projects,  especially  "D"  Street. 

c.  Economic  Conditions 
and  Unemployment 

According  to  the  1970  U.S.  Census 
the  unemployment  rate  for  South 
Boston  was  5.0%;  it  has  more  than 
doubled  over  the  past  eight  years  to 
an  estimated  12.5%.  It  would  be 
naive  to  say  that  the  unemployment 
rate  in  South  Boston  were  at  an  ac- 
ceptable level,  despite  the  existing 
large  base  of  manufacturing  jobs  (2nd 
in  the  City,  with  243  firms).  In  the 
future,  South  Boston  has  the  best 
chance  of  any  district  to  benefit  from 
development  in  the  northern  in- 
dustrial sector.  For  example,  a  Job 
Training  Center  at  the  Boston  Marine 
Industrial  Park  trains  Boston  youths 
in  welding,  pipefitting,  machine  tool 
operation  and  industrial  building 
maintenance  trades.  The  placement 
rate  for  graduates  is  very  high.  Of  the 
recent  graduating  class,  over  30% 
were  South  Boston  residents. 
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d.  Commercial  Revitalization 

South  Boston  has  a  large  number  of 
"Ma  &  Pa"  type  stores  and  other 
small  commercial  concerns  scattered 
throughout  the  residential  sections 
and  two  major  neighborhood  business 
districts  —  West  Broadway  and  East 
Broadway.  Although  the  East  Broad- 
way business  district  is  surrounded  by 
somewhat  better  housing  stock  than 
the  West  Broadway  business,  it  too  is 
not  without  its  share  of  problems. 

There  is  a  need  for  more  parking, 
better  pedestrian  lighting,  traffic 
signals,  cleaner  streets  and  sidewalks. 
When  a  national  supermarket  chain 
was  forced  to  close  its  doors  a  local 
resident  took  over  the  building  and, 
since  the  grand  opening,  has  sur- 
passed previous  sales  records.  The 
conditions  of  neighborhood  commer- 
cial districts  often  influence  the  in- 
vestment decisions  of  adjoining 
residential  property  owners. 

The  West  Broadway  shopping  dis- 
trict, has  similar  needs,  but  recently  a 
City-owned  68-space  parking  lot  was 
constructed  to  alleviate  double- 
parking  on  West  Broadway  and  a 
new  lighting  system  installed.  This 
change  coupled  with  the  ongoing 
Restore  (City  rebates  for  storefront 
renovations)  Program  has  made  this 
area  a  more  viable  shopping  district. 
However,  like  East  Broadway  there  is 
a  continued  need  for  additional  funds 


for  Restore  and  a  need  for  continued 
cooperation  between  the  City  and 
storeowners  in  order  to  maintain  the 
viability  of  both  shopping  districts 
and  the  housing  surrounding  it. 

e.  Community  Facilities  and 
Public  Improvement  Needs 

Public  buildings  and  infrastructure 
(street  lights,  streets,  sidewalks,  sewer 
and  water  lines)  must  be  periodically 
repaired  or  replaced.  The  City  has 
built  two  new  schools  and  a  fire  sta- 
tion in  the  area  but  much  more  needs 
to  be  done. 

Among  those  facilities  and  other 
public  improvements  that  deserve  at- 
tention are  the  "L"  Street  Bathhouse, 
all  of  the  City-owned  parks  and  play- 
grounds, additional  street  trees  for 
residential  streets,  additional  open 
space,  and  several  streets  and  sewer 
lines. 

f.  Transportation 

South  Boston's  transportation  net- 
work is  based  on  a  grid  system  origin- 
ally designed  in  the  1800's.  Over  the 
years,  as  land  was  filled  in  north  of 
the  residential  areas  and  South 
Boston's  industrial  sector  increased, 
so  did  its  truck  traffic. 

South  Boston  desperately  needs  a 
route  which  would  both  reduce  truck 
traffic  and  its  resultant  effects  in 
residential  areas  while  offering  a 
direct,  yet  attractive  route  to  truckers. 

g.  Existing  Human  Services 

South  Boston  has  two  community 
clinics,  the  South  Boston  Community 
Health  Center  which  serves  the 
general  population  and  the  Mary 
Ellen  McCormack  Health  Center 
which  caters  more  to  the  project 
population.  Both  are  well  run  but 
could  use  additional  funds  for  more 
equipment  and  staff  to  accommodate 
additional  cases.  The  Condon  & 
Tynan  Day  Care  and  other  social 
service  programs  have  been  well 
utilized  and  appreciated  by  the  com- 
munity. The  opening  of  the  Harbor 
Youth  Center  has  provided  a  super- 
vised location  where  teens  can 
socialize  constructively. 

The  Senior  Shuttle  has  been  a  widely 
accepted  program  which  helps 
transport  Southie's  elderly  to  senior 
citizen  functions,  medical  facilities, 
shopping  and  other  related  destina- 
tions that  they  would  be  unable  to 


reach  without  this  program.  How- 
ever, additional  programs  are  needed 
for  the  elderly,  especially  those  who 
for  medical  reasons  are  unable  to  get 
out.  The  Visiting  Nurses  Association, 
through  the  Uphams  Corner  Branch, 
provides  medical  and  personal  atten- 
tion to  South  Boston  residents. 
However,  they  are  understaffed,  con- 
sidering the  existing  geographical  and 
population  factors. 

Information  on  population  and  hous- 
ing in  this  report  was  derived  from 
the  1970  U.S.  Census  Data.  Seven 
sub-areas  of  South  Boston  have  been 
designated  for  further  analysis:  City 
Point  (1970  Census  tracts  601,  602, 
and  605),  Telegraph  Hill  (603  and 
604),  Columbus  Park  (610  and  611), 
Andrew  Square  (612  and  613),  West 
Broadway  (606,  608,  609  and  614),  D 
Street  (607),  and  the  Northern  Sec- 
tion. 

2.  City  Point 

City  Point  is  located  in  the  eastern 
section  of  South  Boston  and  includes 
Independence  Park,  the  Christopher 
Lee  Playground,  Marine  Park, 
Pleasure  Bay  and  Castle  Island.  A 
portion  of  the  commercial  center 
which  serves  the  entire  district  is 
located  along  Broadway  in  City 
Point,  and  local  neighborhood  com- 
mercial establishments  are  scattered 
on  corners  of  residential  streets 
throughout  the  area. 
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The  Sea-Land  containerport  and 
other  port  activity  occupy  filled  land 
north  of  Marine  Park  and  Pleasure 
Bay,  and  several  heavy  industrial  uses 
are  located  along  First  Street.  Aside 
from  the  Lee  Playground,  there  is  no 
buffer  or  definite  boundary 
separating  industrial  land  from  the 
residential  neighborhood,  and  there  is 
evidence  of  housing  deterioration 
along  the  northern  edge  of  the  area. 

There  are  some  large  single  and  two- 
family  detached  houses  along  East 
Broadway  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
Marine  Park  and  the  waterfront;  the 
remainder  are  either  wooden  triple- 
deckers  or  brick  or  frame  row  houses. 
Although  most  of  the  housing  is  in 
good  or  fair  condition,  1,622  units  or 
38%  of  the  neighborhood  housing 
stock  required  over  $1,000  for  fix-up 
in  1973.  According  to  a  City /BR A 
survey,  more  than  25  %  of  the  units 
in  City  Point  were  owner-occupied;  in 
1970,  this  figure  is  slightly  greater 
than  the  district  average. 

The  majority  of  residential  structures 
in  the  area  contain  three  dwelling 
units,  and  most  have  resident  owners. 
The  degree  of  mobility  in  the  area  is 
surprisingly  high,  however,  only 
37.2%  of  the  area's  1970  population 
had  lived  in  the  same  house  for  five 
or  more  years,  compared  with  the 
district -wide  figure  of  52.7%  and 
50%  for  the  city  as  a  whole.  Incomes 
in  City  Point  are  higher  than  in  most 
other  areas  of  South  Boston.  The 
1970  median  family  income  for  the 
area  was  the  second  highest,  ranged 
from  $8,663  to  $10,183),  with  a 
relatively  low  percentage  (18%)  of  the 
area's  families  earning  less  than 
$5,000. 

3.  Telegraph  Hill 

Telegraph  Hill  is  located  South  and 
West  of  City  Point  and  is  bounded  by 
Broadway,  Old  Harbor  Street,  M 
Street,  and  the  L  Street  Beach. 
Thomas  Park  and  the  South  Boston 
High  School  atop  Dorchester  Heights 
are  visually  dominant  features.  The 
park  is  now  a  part  of  the  Boston  Na- 
tional Historic  Park  which  insures 
that  it  will  be  properly  maintained  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior. 
This  should  have  a  positive  affect  on 
the  housing  stock  in  this  area. 

The  area  also  includes  a  portion  of 
the  district's  commercial  area  along 


Broadway  and  scattered  local 
neighborhood  stores  on  street  cor- 
ners. Thomas  Park  is  surrounded  by 
single  and  two-family  detached 
houses,  some  of  the  most  architec- 
turally notable  buildings  in  the 
district.  From  this  point  the  residen- 
tial streets  slope  downward,  lined 
with  low-rise  brick  or  frame  row 
houses,  with  some  frame  triple- 
deckers  near  the  L  Street  Beach. 

The  majority  of  houses  in  the  area 
are  in  good  condition  and  the  rest  in 
fair  condition.  Fewer  than  a  quarter 
of  the  dwelling  units  required  fix-up 
exceeding  $1,000  in  1973.  The  area 
shows  strong  signs  of  residential 
stability,  with  almost  35%  of  its 
dwelling  units  owner -occupied  and 
61.5%  of  its  population  who  have 
lived  in  the  same  house  for  five  or 
more  years.  Telegraph  Hill  has  some 
of  the  highest  incomes  in  South 
Boston;  the  median  family  income 
was  $10,496-$1 1,207  and  only  12.6% 
of  the  area's  families  had  incomes 
under  $5,000  in  1970. 

4.  Columbus  Park 

Columbus  Park  is  in  the  southern  sec- 
tion of  South  Boston,  West  of 
Telegraph  Hill  and  bounded  by  Old 
Harbor  Street,  Dorchester  Street,  Old 
Colony  Avenue,  William  Devine 
Way,  Dorchester  Avenue,  the  Ex- 
pressway and  Carson  Beach.  Carson 
Beach  and  Columbus  Park  itself,  a 


58-acre  active  recreation  field,  are 
dominant  features  of  the  area. 

The  neighborhood  includes  two  hous- 
ing projects,  the  Mary  Ellen  McCor- 
mack  and  the  Old  Colony  housing 
projects,  and  a  relatively  small 
amount  of  private  housing.  The  Mc- 
Cormack  housing  project,  one  of  the 
oldest  in  the  U.S.,  is  stable,  well- 
maintained,  and  has  a  good  deal  of 
grass  and  open  space.  Sixty  (60%) 
percent  of  this  project  is  elderly  and 
some  of  the  long-time  residents  have 
added  screens  to  their  porches  at  their 
own  expense.  The  design  of  the  proj- 
ect, which  is  quite  pleasant,  includes 
2-4  family  and  a  few  single  family 
brick  structures.  The  Old  Colony 
located  nearby  is  neither  as  well- 
designed  nor  as  pleasant  but  is  fairly 
well-maintained. 

Most  of  the  area's  private  houses  are 
frame  triple-deckers.  The  majority  are 
in  fair  condition,  and  the  rest  are  in 
good  condition.  The  stability  of  the 
area  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that 
over  64%  of  its  residents  have  lived 
in  the  same  house  for  five  or  more 
years.  The  area's  median  family  in- 
come is  low  ($6,319-$6,659),  and 
about  37%  of  the  families  in  the  area 
have  incomes  under  $5,000. 

5.  Andrew  Square 

Andrew  Square  is  situated  North  and 
West  of  Columbus  Park  and  is 
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bounded  by  Dorchester  Avenue,  Old 
Colony  Avenue  and  William  Devine 
Way.  It  has  a  small  commercial 
center,  which  is  a  mixture  of  stores 
which  serve  the  local  neighborhood 
and  stores  which  serve  and  supply 
other  businesses  and  industries.  Over 
the  years,  the  closing  of  the  John  An- 
drew School,  St.  Paul's  Religious 
Book  Store,  the  razing  of  a  building 
which  housed  a  restaurant  and  up- 
holstery business  and  the  recent  clos- 
ing of  a  gas  station  have  had  a 
noticeable  visual  and  economic  effect 
on  this  center.  An  MBTA  transit  sta- 
tion is  also  located  in  this  center. 

The  dominant  housing  type  is  the 
frame  triple-decker,  complemented  by 
some  single  and  two-family  houses. 
The  majority  of  the  area's  housing 
stock  is  in  fair  condition,  with  some 
structures  in  poor  condition  and 
others  in  good  condition.  Recently, 
several  fires,  all  of  suspicious  origin, 
have  caused  great  concern  for  home- 
owners in  this  area.  An  estimated  484 
units  (over  half  of  the  neighborhood's 
total)  required  fix-up  costing  over 
$1,000  in  1973.  Approximately  one 
fourth  of  the  area's  dwelling  units  are 
owner-occupied  and  about  62%  of 
the  area's  residents  have  lived  in  the 
same  house  for  five  or  more  years. 

Two  kinds  of  conversions  have  been 
taking  place  in  the  area:  (1)  from 
two-family  houses  to  single  family 
dwellings;  and  (2)  from  large  flats  to 
smaller  apartments.  These  conver- 
sions are  evidence  of  an  increasing 
and  changing  demand  for  housing  in 
the  area,  which  may  be  generated  in 
part  by  the  new  campus  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts  at  nearby 
Columbia  Point  and  due  to  na- 
tional/regional trends  toward  smaller 
families.  The  area's  median  family  in- 
come in  1970  was  $7,558-57,694  and 
almost  30"!/o  of  its  families  earned  less 
than  $5,000. 

6.  West  Broadway /Lower  End 

West  Broadway  is  located  in  the 
western  section  of  South  Boston  and 
northeast  of  Andrew  Square.  It  sur- 
rounds the  "D"  Street  housing  proj- 
ect and  is  bounded  roughly  by  West 
First  Street,  Dorchester  Avenue,  Old 
Colony  Avenue,  Dorchester  Street, 
West  Broadway  and  F  Street. 

The  area  includes  a  major  portion  of 
the  West  Broadway  business  district, 


which  runs  along  Broadway.  A 
number  of  industrial  establishments 
and  commercial  warehouses  are 
located  along  West  First  and  West 
Second  Streets  and  in  the  north- 
western corner  of  the  area. 

The  lack  of  a  definite  boundary  or 
buffer  to  separate  the  residential 
neighborhood  from  these  uses  has 
resulted  in  a  section  of  mixed  use 
along  the  northern  edge  of  the  area. 
Heavy  truck  traffic  generated  by 
these  warehouses  and  industries 
creates  a  safety  hazard,  pollution  and 
congestion  on  residential  streets. 

The  rowhouse,  of  either  brick  or 
wood  frame,  is  the  dominant  housing 
type  in  the  area.  Although  the  bulk 
of  residential  structures  are  in  fair 
condition,  many  are  in  poor  condi- 
tion and  few  are  in  good  condition.  A 
total  of  1,125  units,  over  half  of  the 
neighborhood's  housing  stock,  re- 
quired fix-up  in  excess  of  $1,000  in 
1973.  During  the  winter  of  1977-78 
this  area  had  been  the  scene  of 
numerous  fires,  some  of  suspicious 
origin,  forcing  at  least  ten  families  to 
seek  alternative  housing. 

Recent  housing  studies  have  shown 
that  there  has  been  occasional  invest- 
ment, but  also  the  highest  rate  of 
housing  abandonment,  deterioration 
and  vacant  lots  in  South  Boston.  The 
most  recent  figures  from  the  BRA's 
Open  Space  Management  Program  in- 
dicate that  there  are  90  City-owned 
vacant  lots  and  an  equal  number 
which  are  privately  owned,  and  four 
City-owned  and  30  privately  owned 
vacant  buildings.  The  vacant  lots  are 
hazardous  and  unsightly  dumping 
areas  for  debris  or  wrecked  cars  while 
the  abandoned  buildings  are  potential 
fire  hazards  to  the  community.  The 
cost  of  rehabilitating  most  of  the 
housing  in  the  area  is  beyond  the 
means  of  landlords,  and  the  rent  they 
would  have  to  charge  to  cover  im- 
provement costs  would  be  beyond  the 
means  of  their  tenants  without  help 
from  subsidies. 

About  28°7o  of  the  area's  housing 
units  are  owner -occupied,  and  about 
53%  of  the  area's  residents  have  lived 
in  the  same  house  for  five  or  more 
years.  The  area's  median  family  in- 
come in  1970  ($7,100-$9,316)  was 
moderate,  and  close  to  25%  of  the 
area's  families  earn  less  than  $5,000. 


There  is  some  shuffling  of  population 
between  the  D  Street  project  and  the 
immediately  adjacent  parts  of  the 
West  Broadway  neighborhood. 
Generally,  this  section  is  undergoing 
rapid  transition  from  a  stable  to  a 
rapidly  declining  neighborhood,  being 
blighted  by  both  the  D  Street  housing 
project  and  surrounding  industry,  and 
truck  traffic  which  continues  to  en- 
croach on  the  residential  neighbor- 
hood. 

7.  "D"  Street  Project  Area 

"D"  Street  is  located  within  the  West 
Broadway  area  and  is  bounded  by  B 
Street,  D  Street,  West  Broadway  and 
West  Seventh  Street.  This  State- 
owned,  but  City  maintained,  housing 
project  has,  over  the  last  two  years, 
been  plagued  by  fires,  crime,  van- 
dalism and  destruction  of  vacant 
units,  and  is  in  dire  need  of 
upgrading.  The  new  Condon  Com- 
munity School,  located  within  the 
project,  with  its  indoor-outdoor 
recreational  facilities  and  community 
programs  offers  various  activities  to 
project  and  area  residents;  but  the 
overall  condition  of  the  "D"  Street 
project  desperately  needs  massive 
public  funds  for  revitalization. 

Close  to  $6  million  in  State  modern- 
ization funds  were  recently  awarded 
to  this  project  for  renovations.  The 
key  to  a  successful  future  for  this 
project  lies  the  BHA's  new  manage- 
ment program.  The  BHA  is  attempt- 
ing several  changes  and,  hopefully, 
the  combination  of  these  changes  and 
the  infusion  of  State  funds  will  turn 
this  project  around. 

"D"  Street  experienced  a  net  popula- 
tion loss  of  5%  between  1970  and 
1976.  The  area  lost  almost  24%  of  its 
young  childhood  population  and  close 
to  30%  of  its  young  adults.  During 
the  same  period,  the  area  gained 
almost  30%  in  the  10-19  age  category 
and  experienced  more  moderate  gains 
in  adult  and  elderly  population.  The 
median  family  income  in  1970  was 
the  lowest  in  South  Boston,  $4,590 
and  over  60%  of  the  families  in  D 
Street  earned  less  than  $5,000.  The 
project  is  also  adversely  affected  by 
nearby  industrial  development  and 
truck  traffic  and,  in  turn,  its  condi- 
tion adversely  affects  any  kind  of 
private  investment  in  the  area, 
residential,  commercial  or  industrial. 


8.  Northern  Section 

The  northern  section  of  South  Boston 
is  a  large,  non-residential  expanse  of 
over  900  acres  of  filled  land  extending 
northward  from  East  and  West  First 
Streets  to  the  Fort  Point  Channel  and 
Boston  Harbor  (see  map).  Land  in 
the  northern  section  is  used  primarily 
for  industrial,  warehousing  and 
distribution,  institutional  and  com- 
mercial purposes. 


Currently,  development  is  of  rela- 
tively low  density,  with  large  areas  of 
vacant  and  underutilized  land,  much 
of  which  has  resulted  from  the  1973 
closing  of  the  South  Boston  Naval 
Annex.  The  Northern  Section  is 
distinct  from  the  rest  of  South  Boston 
in  terms  of  land  use  and  density,  but 
the  East/West  First  Street's  truck 
route  which  divides  them  is  not  a 
definite  boundary  and  nonresidential 
uses  are  mixed  into  northern  residen- 
tial neighborhoods. 


The  Summer  Street,  Congress  Street 
and  Northern  Avenue  bridges  over 
Fort  Point  Channel  provide  access  to 
the  Northern  Section  from  downtown 
Boston  and  points  further  north.  Ac- 
cess from  the  South  is  less  direct,  and 
many  trucks  use  residential  streets  to 
get  into  this  area.  This  great  amount 
of  under -developed  land  in  the  area, 
over  300  acres  in  close  proximity  to 
downtown  and  the  construction  ac- 
tivity across  the  Fort  Point  Channel 
in  the  South  Station  vicinity,  is 
creating  development  pressure  in  the 
Northern  Section. 

The  vast  majority  of  land  in  the  Nor- 
thern Section  is  in  the  ownership  of 
three  private  corporations,  Athanas- 
Anthony's  Pier  Four,  Town  &  Cities, 
Gillette,  and  two  public  agencies,  the 
Massachusetts  Port  Authority,  and 
the  United  States  Government.  Two 
major  commercial  and  residential 
developments  have  begun  to  be  plan- 
ned by  private  investors  for  land  near 
the  Fort  Point  Channel. 

The  City's  E.D.I.C.  and  Massport  are 
currently  negotiating  over  the 
development  of  the  1973  surplus 
General  Services  Administration  pro- 
perty, now  the  BMIP,  for  roll-on 
roll-off  containers  and  storage  areas 
and  other  industrial  uses.  A  portion 
of  the  South  Boston  Naval  Annex  has 
already  been  developed  by  the  City's 
Economic  Development  Industrial 
Commission  for  industrial  reuse, 
marine  repair  facilities,  and  a  job 
training  center.  Nearby,  the  federal 
government  recently  awarded  $2 
million  to  Massport  for  renovations 
to  the  Fish  Pier,  and  $16  million  for 
renovations  to  the  Fargo  Building. 
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THE  FILLED-IN  AREAS 
OF  BOSTON 

Boston  has  greatly  increased  its  area 
by  filling  bays,  coves,  and  inlets.  The 
original  area  is  usually  given  as  783 
acres.  The  filled-in  lands  add  between 
three  and  four  times  that  amount. 
Dates  and  amounts  given  below  are 
approximate  only  as  records  do  not 
agree,  having  been  made  at  different 
times  and  by  different  men,  and  in 
certain  localities  filling-in  is  still  in 
process.  The  figures  are  the  best 
available  and  the  numbered 
paragraphs  refer  to  sections  indicated 
on  the  accompanying  map. 

1.  Back  Bay,  amount  about  570 
acres,  mostly  done  after  1856  and 
continued  to  1894. 

la.  West  Cove,  amount  about  80 
acres,  begun  in  1803  and  completed 
in  1863. 


2.  Mill  Cove,  amount  about  70  acres, 
begun  in  1804  and  completed  in  1835. 
Much  of  the  filling  north  of  the 
Causeway  (indicated  on  the  map  by  a 
line)  was  done  in  1835. 

3.  Great  or  East  Cove,  amount  about 
112  acres,  begun  in  1823  and  com- 
pleted in  1874. 

4.  South  Cove,  amount  about  86 
acres,  begun  in  1806  and  completed 
in  1843. 

5.  Roxbury,  amount  about  322  acres, 
the  filling-in  of  which  might  be  said 
to  have  started  with  that  of  the  Back 
Bay  as  it  was  a  continuation  of  it, 
becoming  quite  active  in  1878  and 
completed  in  the  1890's,  excepting 
that  part  bordering  on  the  South  Bay, 
hich  is  in  the  section  marked  "5a." 

5a.  South  Bay,  amount  about  138 
acres,  begun  in  1850,  not  yet  com- 
pleted. 


6.  South  Boston,  amount  about  714 
acres,  begun  in  1836,  still  in  process. 

7.  Marine  Park,  acquired  in  1883, 
about  57  acres;  bridge  to  Castle 
Island,  July  1,  1891,  included  in 
South  Boston  filling. 

8.  Boston  Air  Port,  authorized,  May 
12,  1922,  about  150  acres  in  1928, 
opened  Sept.  8,  1923;  part  of  the  East 
Boston  filling. 

9.  East  Boston,  amount  about  370 
acres,  begun  in  1880,  not  yet  com- 
pleted. 

10.  Charlestown,  amount  about  416 
acres,  begun  1860,  completed  to  pre- 
sent state  about  1896. 

11.  Columbus  Park  with  Strandway, 
amount  about  265  acres,  acquired, 
1890-1901;  part  of  South  Boston  fill- 
ing, as  given  above. 
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Comparative  Statistics  —  South  Boston 
1970  U.S.  Census  Data 
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B.  PAST  MAJOR  PUBLIC  AND 
PRIVATE  INVESTMENT 
(1968-1977) 

Capital  expenditures  in  South  Boston 
using  City  bond  money,  federal 
revenue  sharing  and  federal  public 
works  funds  have  increased  markedly 
over  the  last  few  years  for  public 
works  and  improvement  of  public 
facilities,  parks  and  recreation 
facilities.  Over  $4  million  was  spent 
between  1968-1977  on  street  and 
sidewalk  improvements,  replacement 
of  sewer  and  water  lines  and  installa- 
tion of  street  lights.  On  Old  Colony 
Avenue  $1,000,000  was  spent  between 
B  Street  and  Preble  Street. 

Construction  of  the  Federally  sub- 
sidized Bay  Towers  housing  develop- 
ment (152  units),  three  units  of  BHA 
leased  housing  and  a  total  of 
$700,000  for  the  Housing  Improve- 
ment Program  (See  1978  investment 
program  below  for  a  brief  explana- 
tion of  H.I. P.)  represent  the  major 
public  investment  in  housing.  The 
City  invested  over  $1.5  million  to 
rehabilitate  the  L  Street  Bath  House- 
High  School  Annex  which  was  recent- 
ly returned  to  the  South  Boston  com- 
munity for  recreational  use.  Approx- 
imately $5  million  was  spent  on  con- 
struction of  the  new  Tynan  Com- 
munity School,  gymnasium  and  pool. 

Over  $1  million  was  spent  on  im- 
provements to  parks  and  recreational 
facilities,  including  the  B  Street-West 
Third  Playground,  Columbus  Park, 
Lee  Playground,  Father  Buckley  and 
Thomas  Park,  L  Street  Bathing  Beach 
and  the  Sweeney  Play  Area. 

Other  public  neighborhood  im- 
provements include:  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  Northern  Avenue  Bridge 
and  two  of  the  Summer  Street 
Bridges  which  are  constantly  sub- 
jected to  heavy  truck  traffic;  con- 
struction of  a  $700,000,  68-space 
parking  lot  on  West  Broadway  which 
has  effectively  reduced  double  and 
triple  parking  in  the  business  district, 
$1.1  million  for  the  construction  of 
the  D  Street  fire  station,  $9  million 
for  the  Condon  Community  School, 
pool  and  gymnasium,  and  $1,800,000 
for  the  state-funded  Peninsular  Arms, 
68  units  of  elderly  housing  (nearing 
completion)  on  "L"  and  E.  5th 
Streets. 


The  most  recent  public  improvements 
were  $80,000  for  repairs  to  the  fences 
at  the  "L"  Street  Bath  House; 
$70,000  for  boarding  and  demolition 
of  unsafe  buildings;  $250,000  for  up- 
dating the  electrical  systems  at  the 
Mary  Ellen  McCormack  project; 
$40,000  of  State  funds  for  a  wooden 
fence  around  the  Day  Boulevard  side 
of  Columbus  Park;  $50,000  for  the 
new  Open  Space  Management  Pro- 
gram which  was  designed  to  maintain 
and  improve  vacant  lots  in  residential 
areas;  $20,000  for  the  Restore  pro- 
gram which  offers  rebates  to  qualified 
storeowners  to  fix  up  their  shops; 
$30,000  for  improvements  at  Colum- 
bus Park;  $37,000  for  additional  tree 
plantings;  $108,000  of  Public  Works 
funds  for  new  lighting  on  "D"  Street 
from  Broadway  to  W.  7th  Street; 
$216,000  for  "L"  Street  from  Broad- 
way to  Day  Boulevard;  and  Federal 
Special  Bridge  Replacement  Program 
funds  ($400,000)  to  repair  the  Dor- 
chester Avenue  Bridge  near  Andrew 
Square. 

South  Boston's  Boston  Marine  In- 
dustrial Park  was  awarded  a  $2.4 
million  federal  grant  to  upgrade  the 
existing  facilities. 

C.  1978  PUBLIC  INVESTMENT 
PROGRAM  STATUS 

The  1978  program  for  South  Boston 
includes  investment  in  housing, 
neighborhood  business  districts,  Open 
Space  Management,  public  facilities, 
parks  and  recreational  facilities, 
public  works  and  traffic  im- 
provements. A  central  element  of  the 
housing  investment  program  is  the 
Housing  Improvement  Program 
(HIP)  which  provides  rehabilitation 
incentive  through  rebates  to  resident- 
owners  of  buildings  with  1-6  dwelling 
units.  Financial  counseling  is  also 
available  as  well  as  no  reassessments 
on  repairs  made  under  the  program. 
A  total  of  $250,000  will  be  available 
to  the  HIP  20%  rebate  program  and 
the  successful  50%  rebate  program 
for  elderly  homeowners  throughout 
the  neighborhood. 

It  is  expected  that  in  the  fourth  year 
of  the  HIP  program,  over  300  eligible 
homeowners  will  receive  grants  under 
the  20%  program  for  general  repairs, 
and  the  50%  program  for  elderly 
(over  65)  homeowners.  In  addition, 


40%  rebates  are  available  in  the 
Lower  End.  Last  year,  the  average 
rebate  grant  to  South  Boston 
homeowners  was  approximately  $800 
and  the  average  value  of  rehabilita- 
tion by  the  homeowners  was  $3,000. 
The  1978  rebate-rehabilitation  cost 
figures  are  expected  to  be  similar. 
The  site  office  for  the  administration 
of  this  program  is  located  at  397A 
West  Broadway.  $70,000  has  been 
allocated  for  boarding  and  demolition 
of  abandoned  structures.  A  new 
Housing  Advocacy  Outreach  program 
has  recently  been  formulated  to  in- 
form South  Boston's  elderly  on 
available  housing  programs,  and 
assist  with  rental  problems,  etc. 

A  total  of  $40,000  has  been  allocated 
for  the  Open  Space  Management  Pro- 
gram to  clear  and  maintain  aban- 
doned vacant  lots.  The  program  just 
completed  its  first  year  has  been 
widely  praised  by  residents  of  the 
"Lower  End."  This  program  which, 
once  the  debris  —  strewn  lots  are 
cleaned,  graded,  and  clovered  or 
mulched,  are  available  to  abutters  for 
purchase  if  desired. 

The  Storefront  Improvement  Pro- 
gram or  "Restore,"  a  very  successful 
spin-off  of  HIP,  which  offers 
storeowners  in  targeted  neighborhood 
business  areas  such  as  West-East 
Broadway,  20%  rebates  on  storefront 
and  some  interior  improvements  has 
been  expanded  to  include  those 
neighborhood  "Ma  &  Pa"  stores  not 
previously  eligible  because  of  their 
locations.  The  1978  allotment  for  this 
expanded  program  is  $10,000  and 
design  assistance  is  available  through 
the  City's  Neighborhood  Business 
District  Program. 

Recently  one  of  the  most  comprehen- 
sive street  lighting  programs  for  the 
Lower  End  allocated  over  $1,000,000 
of  Capital  Budget  monies  to  light  the 
following  streets:  West  Third  Street 
from  "A"  to  "M"  Streets  — 
$270,000;  West  Broadway  from  "A" 
to  "E"  Streets  —  $252,000;  "B" 
Street  from  West  Third  to  Old  Col- 
ony —  $144,000;  West  Fifth  Street 
from  "D"  Street  to  Dorchester  Street 
—  $216,000.  New  "decor"  lights 
have  been  programmed  for  the  East 
Broadway  business  district,  from  "I" 
to  "L"  Streets. 
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The  popular  tree  planting  program  in 
South  Boston  is  attempting  to  replace 
the  Elm  and  other  varieties  of  trees 
that  used  to  line  a  number  of  South 
Boston  streets  and  has  been  refunded 
($37,000).  Contact  Little  City  Hall 
for  further  information. 

Two  major  federal  investments 
planned  for  the  industrial  sector  in- 
clude: The  U.S.  Department  of  the 
Army  has  awarded  $16,891,800  in 
federal  funds  to  a  Massachusetts  firm 
for  major  renovations  to  the  interior 
and  exterior  to  the  Fargo  Building 
and  upon  completion  it  is  expected 
that  the  building  will  accommodate 
additional  Federal  offices  in  the 


Boston  area;  and  $2,000,000  in 
Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion monies  to  renovate  Massport's 
Fish  Pier.  It  is  expected  that  an  addi- 
tional $4  million  will  become 
available  after  fiscal  year  1978  and 
forecasts  predict  that  this  develop- 
ment will,  in  the  near  future,  pump 
new  life  into  the  City's  fishing  in- 
dustry, resulting  in  2,800  new  jobs. 

Of  1 1  MBTA  stations  that  were 
selected  for  Station  Modernization  — 
Phase  III,  a  total  of  $4.4  million 
from  Urban  Mass.  Transit  Ad- 
ministration and  State  sources  will  be 
spent  for  expansion  of  track  plat- 
forms at  Andrew  Station  and  general 
modernization  of  Broadway  Station. 


The  most  recent  private  investment 
within  South  Boston  was  the 
Romanow,  Inc.,  a  manufacturer  of 
corrugated  cardboard  boxes  which 
relocated  from  445  "C"  Street  where 
it  was  based  for  over  thirty  years,  to 
the  former  Milhender  Distributor's 
building  at  the  intersection  of  Old 
Colony  Avenue  and  Dorchester 
Avenue.  The  relocation  includes  a 
complete  remodeling,  new  equipment 
and  machinery  and  the  retention  of 
forty  jobs. 
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III.  Proposed 
Comprehensive 
Neighborhood 
Revitalization  Strategy 

The  most  important  planning  goal  for 
South  Boston  is  to  protect  and  im- 
prove the  14,170  homes  and  apart- 
ments in  which  the  people  of  this 
community  live  today.  Recent  ex- 
perience and  economic  projections 
agree  —  for  the  foreseeable  future, 
any  new,  privately  financed  housing 
built  without  subsidies  in  South 
Boston  will  be  beyond  the  economic 
reach  of  all  but  a  small  percentage  of 
South  Boston  residents.  In  other 
words,  each  house  that  burns,  each 
apartment  vandalized  beyond  repair, 
each  building  allowed  to  fall  apart, 
will  mean  fewer  housing  opportunities 
for  present  and  future  South  Boston 
residents. 

Protecting  and  maintaining  this 
valuable  stock  of  housing  is  not  a  job 
that  either  the  City  or  any  other 
governmental  unit  can  handle  by 
itself.  Housing  belongs  to,  is  used 
and  abused,  by  people.  That  is  not  to 
say  that  the  government  has  no 
responsibility  for  housing  conditions. 
Every  City  activity  from  assessing  to 
zoning  affects  the  condition  of  the 
housing  stock.  State  policies  (such  as 
maintenance  of  public  housing  proj- 
ects and  requiring  banks  to  disclose 
the  location  of  their  loans)  and  the 
Federal  government  are  involved  as 
well. 

There  are  four  major,  interrelated 
planning  and  development  issues: 

(1)  Residential  Stability 

(2)  Indirect  Access  to  Industrial 
Operations  and  Related  Transporta- 
tion Problems 

(3)  Incompatible  Land  Use 

4)  Vacant  and  Underutilized  Land 

These  issues  are  described  separately 
for  the  purpose  of  clarity  in  present- 
ing strategies  and  investment  needs. 
They  are  all,  however,  related  to  the 
critical  issue  of  the  stability  of  the 
South  Boston  residential 
neighborhood. 

A.  RESIDENTIAL  STABILITY 

South  Boston  has  long  been  one  of 
the  City's  most  stable  residential 
neighborhoods  with  a  strong  sense  of 


community  rooted  in  the  district's 
physical  separation  from  the  rest  of 
the  City,  its  fine  parks  and  beaches, 
and  its  long  traditions.  During  the 
last  twenty  years,  however,  there  has 
been  turnover  and  change  in  popula- 
tion, and  the  community's  stability 
has  begun  to  show  signs  of  erosion. 
The  district's  population  has  been 
decreasing.  Families  with  young 
children  have  been  moving  out  of  the 
neighborhood  in  large  numbers  and 
the  remaining  population  is  growing 
older.  Over  90 °7o  of  South  Boston's 
housing  stock  was  built  before  1939, 
most  of  it  much  earlier.  Many  of 
these  older  houses,  even  ones  which 
have  been  well-maintained  on  a 
regular  basis,  require  some  major 
reinvestment  now  and  present  special 
maintenance  problems  for  residents. 
At  the  same  time,  costs  of  rehabilita- 
tion and  maintenance  have  risen  so 
high  that  in  order  to  afford  to  make 
necessary  repairs,  owners  would  have 
to  raise  their  rents  and  existing 
tenants  might  be  forced  out.  Home 
improvement  loans  are  difficult  to 
obtain  in  those  areas  where  new  in- 
vestment is  most  needed. 


The  lack  of  a  definite  boundary  and 
buffer  to  separate  industrial  and 
residential  uses  has  created  special 
problems  along  the  northern  edge  of 
the  community.  A  band  of  mixed 
uses  has  existed  for  years  along  First 
and  Second  Streets  in  both  the 
eastern  and  western  sections  of  the 
district.  These  areas  suffer  the  impact 
of  heavy  truck  traffic  generated  by 
industrial  uses  and  exhibit  signs  of 
housing  deterioration  and  even  some 
abandonment. 

The  West  Broadway  area  has  addi- 
tional problems.  This  area  is  affected 
not  only  by  industrial  encroachment 
and  truck  traffic  on  residential 


streets,  but  also  by  the  deteriorated 
"D"  Street  housing  project.  Evidence 
of  housing  deterioration  and  aban- 
donment are  frequent  in  this  area  and 
Andrew  Square.  Some  abandoned 
buildings  are  in  extremely  bad  condi- 
tion and  susceptible  to  vandalism  and 
fires,  which  in  turn  threaten  other 
houses  in  the  vicinity. 

The  many  vacant  lots  in  the  area,  fill- 
ed with  debris  or  wrecked  cars,  are 
safety  hazards  and  highly  visible  sym- 
bols of  neglect,  which  discourage 
reinvestment.  Housing  in  the  area  has 
been  steadily  deteriorating  because  of 
overcrowding  and  frequent  turnover 
of  residents  whose  low  incomes  have 
prevented  them  from  making  the 
necessary  repairs  to  their  property. 

Strategy 

A  continuous  concentrated  program 
of  public  investment  is  required  to 
stimulate  private  investment  in 
residential  South  Boston  and  restore 
the  neighborhood's  stability.  The 
Housing  Improvement  Program, 
which  offers  a  cash  rebate  incentive 
and  technical  assistance  to  resident 
owners  wishing  to  rehabilitate  their 
property,  is  the  first  step  in  preserv- 
ing the  private  housing  stock  of 
South  Boston.  This  program  has  been 
most  successful  in  those  areas  where 
housing  is  basically  sound  and  in- 
comes are  high  enough  to  afford  the 
required  investment. 

In  other  areas,  however,  notably 
West  Broadway,  where  housing 
deterioration  is  pronounced,  incomes 
are  low  and  home  improvement  loans 
are  difficult  to  obtain,  more  extensive 
rehabilitation  assistance  is  necessary. 

Current  housing  disinvestment  fac- 
tors: industrial  encroachment,  hous- 
ing stock  age,  the  "D"  Street  Hous- 
ing Project  coupled  with  the  highest 
incidence  of  non-owner  occupied 
structures  in  South  Boston  have 
limited  the  overall  success  of  the  HIP 
in  this  area.  The  new  50%  Elderly 
HIP  offers  50%  rebates  to  those 
elderly  over  65  years  and  owner- 
occupants  (15.1%  of  South  Boston 
population)  on  a  wide  range  of 
repairs:  electrical,  plumbing,  general 
carpentry,  heating,  structural  and  ex- 
terior walls. 

Federal  312  housing  assistance  funds 
are  available  in  the  City  Point  area. 
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This  program  provides  limited  funds 
for  up  to  20-year  loans  at  3  °/o  for  1-4 
unit  owner-occupied  structures.  The 
local  HIP  office  administers  the  pro 
gram.  However,  in  addition  to  ex- 
isting HIP  programs,  this  area  re- 
quires a  special  housing  program 
aimed  at  1-4  unit  investor-owned 
structures. 

HIP  should  also  initiate  a  "re-entry" 
program  where  homeowners,  who 
once  participated  in  HIP,  especially 
those  in  impacted  neighborhoods  who 
may  have  credit  problems,  have  the 
option  of  using  more  HIP  monies  for 
additional  repairs.  A  new  HIP  "Free 
Paint"  program  is  now  available  to 
qualified  South  Boston  homeowners 
in  the  northern  residential  sections  of 
the  "Lower  End"  and  the  "Point" 
side.  The  City  provides  the  paint,  the 
homeowner  the  labor. 
Over  the  years,  it  has  become  increas- 
ingly apparent  that  new  public  policy 
must  be  formulated  to  address  both 
problems  within  the  "D"  Street  Proj- 
ect and  the  resultant  detrimental  ef- 
fects to  the  surrounding  community. 
Recently,  the  State  announced  the 
award  of  $6  million  in  State  modern- 
ization funds  for  the  "D"  Street 
Project  and  the  City  proposed  over 
$1  million  of  Capital  Budget  monies 
to  light  those  streets  surrounding  the 
project:  West  Broadway,  "B"  Street, 
West  Seventh;  and  another  nearby 
street  —  West  Fifth  from  "D"  Street 
to  Dorchester  Street.  These  improve- 
ments coupled  with  the  new  lighting 
installed  on  "D"  Street  last  year  and 
a  continued  tree  planting  program 
will  assure  West  Broadway  residents 
that  the  City  has  renewed  its  interest 
in  not  only  the  project  but  the  sur- 
rounding community  as  well. 

South  Boston  as  a  whole  needs  con- 
tinued capital  investments  in  public 
facilities,  public  works,  and  parks 
and  recreation  facilities  to  restore 
neighborhood  confidence  and  stimu- 
late private  investment.  Additional 
capital  expenditures  are  necessary  in- 
cluding residential  street  improve- 
ments, vest  pocket  parks  where  ap- 
propriate, street  lights  which  will  add 
character  to  appropriate  sub- 
neighborhoods,  additional  tree  plant- 
ing, and  development  of  additional 
open  space  and  recreational  facilities. 

The  Andrew  Square  area  is  in  need  of 
both  commercial  and  residential 
revitalization.  In  addition,  Amtrak, 


as  part  of  the  Northeast  Corridor  Im- 
provement Project,  has  proposed 
plans  for  the  construction  of  a  new 
storage  yard  and  maintenance  com- 
plex in  the  old  Southampton  Street 
freight  yard.  This  facility  would  per- 
form all  required  inspections  to 
locomotive  and  cars,  make  repairs, 
provide  material  storage  space  and 
provide  necessary  facilities  for 
employees.  The  resultant  jobs 
generated  would  provide  a  new  vital- 
ity to  Andrew  Square,  but  more  im- 
portant would  spur  housing  rehabil- 
itation. 

The  continuation  and  expansion  of 
programs  which  address  unemploy- 
ment through  job  training  and  educa- 
tional reform  must  focus  on  South 
Boston  as  an  important  priority.  The 
Job  Training  Center  at  the  Boston 
Marine  Industrial  Park  has  been  very 
successful  in  placing  its  recent 
graduates  in  relevant  jobs.  The  ex- 
pansion of  programs  like  this  com- 
bined with  future  jobs  created  in  the 
BMIP  area  should  serve  to  lower  the 
unemployment  rate. 

Zoning  and  the  policy  for  granting 
variances  and  conditional  use  requests 
should  continue  to  be  reviewed  and 
modified  as  necessary  in  order  to  con- 
trol land-use  problems  and  building 
conversions  in  the  future.  The  City 
should  continue  to  meet  with  local 
banks  and  lending  institutions  to  en- 
sure the  availability  of  mortgage  and 
home  improvement  money  and  stimu- 
late investment  in  the  community.  By 
identifying  housing  needs,  funding 
programs  and  suitable  development 
sites,  the  City  can  encourage  ap- 
propriate new  residential  development 
in  South  Boston. 

B.  INDIRECT  ACCESS  TO 
INDUSTRIAL  OPERATIONS  AND 
RELATED  TRANSPORTATION 
ISSUES 

Because  of  inadequate  access  to  the 
industrial  and  warehousing  operations 
in  the  northern  section  of  South 
Boston,  trucks  have  been  using  resi- 
dential streets  for  years.  The  First 
Street  truck  route  was  originally 
established  to  address  the  problem 
but  has  been  successful  to  only  a 
limited  degree.  Traffic  on  the  truck 
route  itself  is  frequently  held  up  by 
trucks  which  are  double  parked, 
unloading  or  negotiating  sharp  cor- 
ners. Although  Police  District  #6  has 


been  most  cooperative  enforcing  the 
existing  truck  routes,  preventing 
trucks  from  using  other  streets  has 
been  a  problem;  but  even  if  truck 
traffic  could  be  confined  to  using  the 
truck  route,  trucks  would  still  be 
using  B  and  C  Streets,  which  are 
primarily  local  streets  themselves. 

The  East/West  truck  route,  further- 
more, does  little  to  accommodate  the 
need  for  trucks  to  travel  north  and 
south.  Truck  traffic  moving  between 
the  northern  section  and  the  Turnpike 
or  the  Southeast  Expressway  currently 
travels  through  the  Lower  End  and 
the  northern  portion  of  the  "Point" 
section  residential  neighborhood.  This 
is  the  existing  truck  traffic  problem. 
Over  the  past  few  years,  a  few 
fatalities  have  been  attributed  to 
truck  traffic  on  residential  streets. 
However,  this  situation  will  become 
exacerbated  upon  completion  of  the 
proposed  development  of  the  former 
South  Boston  Naval  Annex,  now  the 
Boston  Marine  Industrial  Park,  for 
marine  related  uses,  such  as  the  Free 
Trade  Zone,  other  port  uses,  and  ex- 
pected private  investment.  In  ten 


ij 

years,  it  is  estimated  that  2.5  times  as 
many  trucks  as  are  currently  using 
South  Boston's  streets  will  be  heading 
for  this  industrial  area.  This  does  not 
include  the  development  of  the  vacant 
Penn  Central  properties  and  other 
private  interests  which  over  the  years 
have  expressed  interest  in  fully 
developing  their  properties. 

Strategy 

In  1975,  concerned  South  Boston 
residents  requested  a  study,  the  Sea- 
port Access  Road  Study,  to  evaluate 
possible  alternatives  that  would 
remove  truck  traffic  and  its  related 
problems  from  the  community's 
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residential  streets.  In  1976,  $125,000 
of  federal  revenue  sharing  (CDBG) 
funds,  matched  by  the  co-sponsor, 
MassPort,  was  allocated  by  the  City 
for  an  Environmental  Impact  Study 
which  allows  for  community  input  in 
the  route  selection. 

A  series  of  informative  meetings  were 
held  at  various  public  facilities  within 
the  community  which  allowed  the 
consultants  and  staffs  of  the  Boston 
Redevelopment  Authority/Massa- 
chusetts Port  Authority  a  revealing 
insight  into  the  existing  transportation 
problems  of  this  neighborhood.  These 
presentation  meetings  ran  relatively 
well  until  a  December  L977  announce- 
ment of  a  potential  Sports  Arena  to 
replace  the  existing  Boston  Garden  in 
the  Necco  Court  area  along  the  Fort 
Point  Channel  gained  the  attention  of 
South  Boston  residents  and  raised 
some  questions  about  the  relationship 
of  the  Seaport  Access  Road  Study  to 
the  proposed  arena. 

Although  the  announcement  of  the 
arena  came  at  an  unfortunate  time 
during  the  Environmental  Overview 
Study,  the  arena  should  be  acknowl- 
edged and  included  in  any  future 
studies.  In  light  of  this  announce- 
ment, the  City  initiated  the  Fort 
Point  Channel  Advisory  Committee 
which  was  comprised  of  represent- 
atives of  the  BRA  and  Massport, 
South  Boston  community  groups, 
local  politicians,  and  major  landlord 
owners.  The  committee  met  on  a 
monthly  basis  to  examine  existing 
development  proposals  and  announce 
and  critique  future  proposals  to  en- 
sure that  development  of  this  prime 
area  benefits  all  parties  concerned. 
Although  there  is  a  basic  consensus 
that  a  Seaport  Access  Road  is  needed 
in  South  Boston  it  is  the  City's  con- 
tention that  until  sufficient  clarifica- 
tion of  the  proposed  public  and  pri- 
vate developments  is  at  hand,  the 
study  will  be  suspended.  However, 
upon  its  resumption  it  is  expected 
that  with  the  cooperation  and  exper- 
tise of  the  citizens  and  their 
knowledge  of  their  community,  a 
suitable  alternative  will  be  chosen. 
The  selected  route  will  not  only 
benefit  the  South  Boston  community 
with  reduced  truck  traffic  and  the 
return  of  residential  atmosphere, 
serve  existing  and  anticipated  future 
development  but  will  benefit  both  the 
City  and  South  Boston  with  blue  col- 
lar jobs  and  a  broadened  tax  base. 


Until  a  route  is  selected,  an  interim 
plan  has  been  established  which  in- 
cludes an  intensified  enforcement  ef- 
fort by  the  police  which  has  been 
quite  successful.  District  6  police  of- 
ficers have  tripled  the  number  of  cita- 
tions issued  to  truck  drivers  for 
failure  to  follow  the  posted  "TRUCK 
ROUTE"  signs.  Dispatchers  of  some 
of  the  larger  trucking  firms  have  been 
most  cooperative  in  distributing 
"truck  route"  maps  to  their  truck 
drivers.  Also,  additional  new  and 
larger  "TRUCK  ROUTE"  signs  were 
designed  to  aid  truck  drivers  along 
the  present  route. 

There  are  other  transportation  im- 
provements that  are  needed  for  both 
truck  and  auto  traffic  including  the 
Northern  Avenue  Bridge  replacement. 
This  State  project  includes  the 
realignment  of  the  Bridge  some  280 
feet  south  of  its  present  location  with 
construction  commencing  after  1980. 
In  addition,  the  West  Fourth  Street 
Bridge,  and  the  Broadway  Bridge  re- 
quire repairs. 

C.  INCOMPATIBLE  LAND  USE 

Due  to  the  lack  of  stringent  controls 
in  the  past,  industrial  encroachment 
created  a  band  of  mixed  uses  along 
First  and  Second  Streets.  Industrial 
and  warehousing  operations  and  the 
truck  traffic  which  they  generate  pro- 
duce problems  of  safety,  noise  and 
air  pollution  for  residents  and  have 
contributed  to  the  deterioration  and 
instability  of  adjacent  residential 
areas.  Numerous  vacant  lots,  some 
with  only  the  foundations  remaining, 
others  strewn  with  refuse,  surround 
the  remaining  houses  and  creates  a 
domino  effect  that  results  in  further 
disinvestment  and  abandonment. 

Strategy 

Further  land  use  and  economic 
studies  should  focus  on  the  ownership 
of  the  parcels  involved,  their  possible 
reuse  and  various  public  and  private 
improvements  which  are  necessary. 
The  BRA,  as  the  City's  planning 
agency,  has  currently  reviewed  the  ex- 
isting South  Boston  zoning  boun- 
daries and  have  made  recommenda- 
tions, now  before  the  Zoning  Com- 
mission, for  future  modifications  to 
prevent  further  mixture  of  these  in- 
compatible land  uses  in  the  future. 
For  example,  these  modifications  in- 
clude rezoning  all  vacant  land  adja- 


cent to  residential  and  industrial  land 
from  a  manufacturing  classification 
to  a  residential  classification.  Similar 
recommendations  were  also  made  for 
those  zones  labelled  local  business 
where  the  majority  land  use  was  ac- 
tually residential.  Changing  the  zon- 
ing classifications  of  certain 
industrial-business  areas  to  a  residen- 
tial classification  can  prevent  future 
expansion  of  nonresidential  uses  and 
reduce  additional  truck  traffic  that 
expansion  might  have  created.  Con- 
sult the  South  Boston  community 
groups  or  this  agency  for  additional 
information. 

If  unchecked,  industrial  encroach- 
ment and  its  resultant  effects  could 
eventually  reach  West  Broadway, 
causing  irreparable  harm  to  the 
pre- 1940  wood  frame  housing  stock. 
The  City,  through  its  policy  of  gran- 
ting variances  and  conditional  uses 
and  other  discretionary  review 
powers,  such  as  design  and  en- 
vironmental review,  should  continue 
its  policy  of  preventing  further  non- 
compatible  development  in  residential 
areas  and,  to  the  extent  possible, 
lessen  the  negative  impact  of  industry 
in  existing  mixed  use  areas. 

D.  VACANT  AND 
UNDERUTILIZED  LAND 

South  Boston  has  a  large  amount  of 
vacant  land  and  land  that  is  greatly 
underutilized  in  both  the  industrial  and 
residential  sectors.  The  vast  majority 
of  this  land  (just  under  300  acres)  is 
located  in  the  northern  industrial  sec- 
tion and  includes:  the  South  Boston 
Naval  Annex,  Boston  Army  Base, 
Penn  Central,  Massport  properties, 
Anthony  Athanas-Pier  4  properties, 
British  properties,  and  other  smaller 
parcels. 

The  highest  incidence  of  vacant 
residential  land  exists  predominantly 
in  the  northern  and  northwestern  sec- 
tions. This  composition  is  based  upon 
hundreds  of  vacant  lots,  the  average 
size  approximately  1 ,200sf  and  the 
largest  20,000sf,  the  majority  of 
which  once  had  residential  structures 
on  them.  These  groupings  of  vacant 
lots  range  from  1  or  2  in  a  residential 
block  up  to  20  consecutive  lots  in  an 
area  such  as  West  Second  Street.  In 
the  industrial  areas  the  vacant  and 
underutilized  land  represents  a  lost 
tax  base  for  the  city  and  lost  job 
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possibilities  for  South  Boston  resi- 
dents. In  the  residential  areas,  the  va- 
cant lots  are  a  blight  on  their 
neighbors,  and  represent  potential  for 
viable  reuses,  such  as  new  one-  and 
two-family  housing,  open  space  and 
recreation.  Any  new  uses  must  not 
create  new  problems  for  the  residen- 
tial community. 


Strategy 

The  City  and  Massport  are  still  in- 
volved in  negotiations  on  the  future 
development  of  the  former  South 
Boston  Naval  Annex,  now  Boston 
Marine  Industrial  Park,  consisting  of 
167  acres  and  the  Boston  Army  Base, 
50  acres,  for  a  container  port  with 
roll-on  roll-off  capability  and  ade- 
quate container  storage.  A  job  train- 
ing center  and  a  marine  repair  term- 
inal are  now  open.  A  Free  Trade 
Zone  is  planned.  This  Zone  would 
allow  companies  space  to  assemble 
products  with  a  local  labor  force 
within  the  Free  Trade  Zone  and  be 
exempt  from  Federal  tax  until  the 
products  are  shipped  out  of  Boston. 
Projected  uses  at  BMIP  are  expected 
to  create  some  3,000  predominantly 
blue  collar  jobs  within  5  years. 

Recently  three  parcels  containing  a 
total  of  48  acres  of  bankrupt  Penn 
Central  Railroad  Company  property 
were  placed  on  the  market.  These 
parcels  are  prime  commercial  proper- 
ties, the  only  vacant  land  of  its  size 
and  proximity  to  downtown  Boston. 
In  response  to  the  development  of 
South  Station  under  the  Northeast 
Rail  Corridor  and  the  possibility  of 
an  arena  on  land  that  the  Post  Office 
currently  leases  for  employee  parking, 
the  Post  Office  has  purchased  a  tri- 
angular shaped  portion  of  land  near 
"A"  Street  to  be  utilized  for 
employee  parking.  In  addition, 


Broderick  Properties  has  signed  a 
purchase  and  sales  agreement  for  24 
acres  of  Penn  Central  land  within  the 
Fort  Point  Channel  area  along 
Northern  Avenue  for  a  multi-million 
dollar  hotel  and  trade  center. 
However,  before  any  development  oc- 
curs, the  City  must  concentrate  on 
and  solve  existing  traffic  problems  in 
this  area  such  as  the  relocation  of  the 
Northern  Avenue  Bridge  and  a  Sea- 
port Access  Road  which  addresses  the 
problem  of  heavy  truck  traffic  using 
South  Boston  residential  streets. 
Other  development  plans  include  An- 
thony Anthanas'-Pier  4  for  commer- 
cial and  residential  uses;  possible  ex- 
pansion by  Gillette,  development  of 
Massport 's  24  acre  "Commonwealth 
Flats"  and  British  Properties'  residen- 
tial and  warehousing  development. 

In  residential  areas,  the  City  should 
continue  the  Greening  of  Boston  Pro- 
gram and  Open  Space  Management 
Program  for  vacant  land  problems 
and  encourage  the  banks  to  invest  in 
housing  construction  and  rehabilita- 
tion. The  Greening  of  Boston  Pro- 
gram is  an  excellent  method  for  in- 
dividuals or  neighborhood  groups  to 
improve  their  neighborhoods  with  the 
addition  of  trees,  benches,  shrubs, 
playground  equipment,  trash  barrels 
and  similar  street  furniture  items. 
This  privately  funded  program  will 
match  neighborhood  funds  on  a  3  to 
1  basis  and  provide  professional 
design  and  administrative  services  to 
help  implement  your  project.  For  fur- 
ther information  contact  the  Little 
City  Hall  or  the  Greening  of  Boston 
Program  at  Boston  City  Hall, 
725-4000. 

The  Open  Space  Management  Pro- 
gram which  was  specifically  designed 
for  the  clearance  and  maintenance  of 
abandoned  vacant  lots  in  targeted 
areas  throughout  the  City  will  con- 
tinue and  hopefully  with  additional 
funds  will  expand  its  existing  target 
area.  This  program  provides  an  index 
of  all  private  and  city-owned  public 
lots  with  information  on  the  slope, 
condition,  and  size  of  the  lot.  In 
some  of  these  areas  it  may  be  desir- 
able for  the  City  to  hold  its  land  until 
enough  is  amassed  to  be  sold  as  a 
development  parcel. 

A  proposal  by  the  Boston  Redevelop- 
ment Authority  is  currently  being 
prepared  for  submission  to  the  State 


for  Federal  funds  for  a  $2.1  million 
buffer  park  which  would  utilize  a 
string  of  vacant  residential  lots,  de- 
signed to  separate  the  residential  and 
industrial  sections  of  this  community. 
If  the  money  becomes  available  and 
the  State  sanctions  the  project,  the 
Federal  funds  would  pay  for  80%  of 
the  acquisition  costs  of  more  than  80 
vacant  lots  which  range  in  value  from 
a  hundred  dollars  to  a  few  thousand 
dollars.  It  is  expected  that  the  City 
would  pay  the  remaining  costs 
through  Community  Development 
Block  Grants  (C.D.B.G.).  The  loca- 
tion of  the  proposed  vacant  lots  to  be 
taken  have  been  designed  so  that  no 
residential  structures  are  involved. 

Recently  the  City  drafted  the  "Boston 
Plan,"  a  proposal  aimed  at  securing 
federal  funds  to  address  the  problems 
of  unemployment,  public  housing, 
educational  standards,  health  care 
delivery,  and  problems  caused  by 
crime,  in  four  high  priority  neigh- 
borhoods. Boston's  "port  area"  has 
received  extensive  federal  EDA 
(Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion) funds.  The  Harbor  section  was 
awarded  $5.2  million  to  cover  repairs 
to  the  1,176  foot  long  drydock,  one 
of  the  world's  largest.  It  also  received 
$2.4  million  for  site  utilities  and  $1.1 
million  for  a  foreign  trade  zone.  The 
plan  cites  the  development  potential 
of  vacant  and  underutilized  parcels  in 
South  Boston.  The  plan  was  designed 
to  secure  funds  to  stimulate  the 
development  process  so  the  City  and 
South  Boston  could  realize  new  job 
possibilities.  The  City,  working  with 
the  community,  should  develop  a 
land  use  committee  for  those  impor- 
tant areas  to  guide  future  public  and 
private  actions. 
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IV.  Summary  Proposed 
Three-Year  Improvement 
Program  (1979-1981) 

A.  COMPREHENSIVE 
DEVELOPMENT  STRATEGY 

This  section  of  the  profile  contains 
proposals  for  areas  and  projects  for 
which  the  expenditure  of  public  funds 
and  often  private  support  is  recom- 
mended. These  suggestions  are  based 
on  the  problems  and  strategies  out- 
lined in  the  previous  sections  of  this 
report.  It  would  be  incorrect  to  look 
at  the  ideas  presented  in  the  following 
pages  as  either  promises  or  plans  but 
merely  long-range  recommendations 
for  City  and  neighborhood  discus- 
sion. 

In  the  recent  past,  City  expenditure 
has  been  made  up  of  four  com- 
ponents: (1)  capital  expenditures 
financed  by  the  sale  of  municipal 
bonds  to  build  or  buy  major,  long- 
lasting  facilities  (such  as  buildings); 
(2)  operating  expenses  (salaries, 
paper,  heat,  other  items  consumed  in 
their  use);  (3)  Community  Develop- 
ment Block  Grants  from  HUD 
(CDBG-Federal  funds  for  use  by  the 
City  primarily  for  capital  expenses); 
and  (4)  Federal  Public  Works  funding 
through  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce  for  capital  expenditures. 

Boston's  high  tax  rate  and  the  current 
high  interest  rate  on  municipal  bonds 
make  it  essential  to  reduce  or  main- 
tain City  funding  at  existing  levels,  if 
possible.  National  appropriation 
levels  make  it  very  unlikely  that  the 
CDBG  or  Public  Works  programs 
will  appreciably  increase  the  money 
available  to  South  Boston  in  the  next 
three  years  over  what  it  has  been  in 
the  last  two  years. 

In  the  last  few  years,  the  City  and 
South  Boston  has  taken  a  series  of 
steps  to  deal  with  the  problems  that 
face  the  community.  Money  has  been 
invested  in  the  Housing  Improvement 
Program  to  help  owners  fix  their 
homes,  in  the  major  commercial 
center  to  revive  local  pride,  alleviate 
parking  problems  and  create  new 
jobs;  and  in  a  major  study  necessary 
for  the  construction  of  a  new  Seaport 
Access  Road  to  remove  the  truck 
traffic  from  residential  streets  and 
open  up  areas  for  new  tax  producing 
uses  and  jobs.  The  Neighborhood 


Planning  Program  with  this  report 
will  assist  the  community  to  look 
beyond  the  year-to-year  budgeting 
process  to  at  least  a  three-year  pro- 
gram of  coordinated  investment  of 
Federal,  City,  and  State  funds. 
Among  other  things,  it  is  expected 
that  the  longer  range  planning  process 
will  provide  more  returns  for  the 
funds  expended  and  will  encourage 
private  investment  by  homeowners 
and  businessmen  who  will  be  able  to 
have  some  idea  what  public  invest- 
ment they  can  expect  to  support  in- 
vestment in  their  own  property. 

In  keeping  with  the  problems  and 
strategies  discussed  earlier  in  this 
report,  many  of  the  three-year  recom- 
mendations deal  directly  or  indirectly 
with  preserving  South  Boston's  ir- 
replaceable housing  stock  and  strong 
sense  of  community.  Because  of  the 
rapid  increase  in  housing  losses  in  the 
western  and  northern  sections  of  the 
town,  additional  attention  is  concen- 
trated in  these  areas. 

The  pattern  of  abandoned  and  run- 
down housing  indicates  the  major  im- 
mediate problems  that  are  contri- 
buting to  the  loss  of  housing  units. 
These  are  truck  traffic  and  intermix- 
ing of  industrial  and  residential  uses 
(i.e.,  West  Second  and  West  Third 
Streets),  and  impact  of  public  housing 
projects  (i.e.,  "D"  Street  and  West 
7th).  In  addition,  blight  can  be  seen 
feeding  on  itself  —  vacant  buildings 
and  lots  threatening  their  neighbors 
with  fire,  vandalism,  or  dumping. 
These  factors  are  certainly  not  the 
only  ones.  National  and  regional 
trends  such  as:  unemployment,  high 
interest  rates,  and  skyrocketing 
homeowner  costs  have  had  their  im- 
pact on  the  current  situation  in  South 
Boston.  But  the  factors  listed  here  are 
the  ones  that  can  best  be  dealt  with 
locally  and  within  the  constraints  of 
the  City's  investment  and  planning 
programs. 

The  proposed  South  Boston 
Neighborhood  Improvement  Program 
(1979-1981)  includes  investment  in: 
housing,  indirect  access  to  industrial 
operations  and  related  transportation 
problems,  and  reusing  vacant  and 
underutilized  land  to  revitalize  the 
neighborhood,  to  retain  current  resi- 
dents and  businesses  and  to  attract 
new  ones. 


Residential  Stability 

The  City's  major  commitment  to 
South  Boston's  neighborhood  stabil- 
ity lies  with  the  Housing  Improve- 
ment Program  as  described  earlier  in 
this  report,  is  the  most  effective 
method  of  protecting  and  improving 
the  community's  14,170  homes  and 
apartments. 

The  1979-81  budgets  for  HIP  should 
be  approximately  $250,000  per  year 
and  should  include  the  50%  rebate 
program  specifically  geared  for  eld- 
erly homeowners.  As  South  Boston's 
elderly  population  (over  65  years)  was 
15.3%  in  1975,  and  still  growing  this 
program  will  be  well  received.  The 
new  Free  Paint  Program  should  be 
expanded  to  other  targeted  sections. 
In  the  past,  the  HIP  program  has  en- 
joyed great  success  in  South  Boston, 
but  an  intensive  promotional  effort 
within  the  community  and  increased 
availability  of  HIP  funds  is  the  key  to 
its  future.  This  program  will  serve  as 
the  biggest  housing  stimulant  since 
the  1930's  and  strengthen  South 
Boston's  community  solidarity. 

The  City,  in  view  of  the  mixture  of 
prevailing  land  uses  which  rings  the 
"Lower  End"  of  South  Boston  and 
existing  economic  condition,  should 
designate  this  area  a  Neighborhood 
Strategy  Area  and  concentrate  local 
and  federal  funding  in  this  severely 
deteriorated  area.  (HUD  Secretary 
Harris  recently  stated  that  areas 
designated  as  an  NSA  would  receive  a 
coordinated  comprehensive  exam- 
ination for  allocation  of  HUD  funds 
in  relation  to  a  non-designated  area.) 

In  the  next  three  years,  additional 
monies  should  be  specifically  ear- 
marked for  both  the  McCormack-Old 
Colony  projects  to  bring  them  up  to 
code  standards  and  to  improve  main- 
tenance and  security.  As  far  as  the 
"D"  Street  Project  is  concerned,  its 
impacted  condition  has  necessitated 
$6  million  in  State  modernization 
funds  to  turn  this  project  around. 
However,  in  spite  of  this  grant,  the 
City  must  continue  to  funnel  Capital 
Budget  and  C.D.B.G.  monies,  an- 
nually as  it  has  proposed  for  1978,  in- 
to this  area.  Hopefully,  the  combina- 
tion of  the  State  improvements  within 
the  project  and  the  City's  outside  im- 
provements will  slowly  revitalize  this 
area. 
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For  South  Boston  as  a  whole,  future 
developments  within  BMIP,  the  Fish 
Pier,  Penn  Central  properties,  and 
Athanas'  property  will  provide  a 
variety  of  jobs  to  South  Boston 
residents. 

Indirect  Access  to  Industrial 
Operations  and  other 
Transportation  Issues 

As  previously  mentioned  in  this 
report,  the  major  transportation 
problem  affecting  South  Boston  is 
truck  traffic  using  residential  streets 
to  reach  the  northern  industrial  sec- 
tor. These  trucks  have  created  prob- 
lems of  noise  and  air  pollution,  safety 
hazards  for  children  and  traffic  tie- 
ups.  The  key  to  resolving  this  prob- 
lem and  future  transportation  prob- 
lems that  could  be  caused  by  the 
development  of  the  BMIP  lies  in  the 
construction  of  an  attractive  Seaport 
Access  Road  which  satisfies  the  needs 
of  both  the  community  which  must 
live  with  the  road  and  the  industrial 
sector  which  will  depend  upon  it  for 
its  expected  future  growth.  Additional 
local  funds,  or  approximatley  10%  of 
the  total  project  cost,  will  have  to  be 
appropriated  to  pay  for  final 
engineering  and  design  drawings  for 
the  Seaport  Access  Road  when  and  if 
the  neighborhood  and  City  agree 
where  it  should  be  built. 

Additional  transportation  investments 
are  needed  on  the  bridges  that  cur- 
rently support  truck  loads  in  excess  of 
their  designed  capacities  and  form  the 


vital  links  between  South  Boston  and 
the  rest  of  the  City.  These  include  the 
Northern  Avenue  Bridge,  the  Broad- 
way Bridge,  and  the  W.  4th  Street 
Bridge.  The  $4.4  million  moderniza- 
tion improvements  recently  awarded 
to  both  the  Andrew  and  Broadway 
"T"  Stations  are  sorely  needed  and 
will  include  platform  expansion  for 
additional  passengers  and  a  more 
contemporary  appearance. 

Vacant  and  Underutilized  Land 

Vacant  and  underutilized  land  in 
South  Boston,  both  in  the  northern 
industrial  sector  and  in  the  southern 
residential  sector  can  produce  large 
numbers  of  jobs  and  broaden  the  tax 
base  if  developed  properly.  In  the  in- 
dustrial area,  notably  the  former 
South  Boston  Naval  Annex -Army 
Base,  now  BMIP,  a  containerport 
with  roll-on  roll-off  capability  and 
adequate  storage  areas,  industrial  uses 
and  a  Free  Trade  Zone  are  the  pro- 
posed uses.  A  major  job  training 
center,  and  marine  repair  service  (two 
of  the  largest  drydocks  on  the  East 
Coast  are  located  here)  are  now  in 
operation.  The  City,  through  its 
Economic  Development  and  In- 
dustrial Commission  (EDIC),  will  be 
planning  this  development,  maximiz- 
ing the  taxable  revenues  these  proper- 
ties can  yield,  and  encouraging  max- 
imum number  of  jobs  that  can  be 
created. 

Near  the  shipyard  are  the  aforemen- 
tioned vacant  Penn  Central  properties 
which  are  under  consideration  for 


future  uses  along  with  other  private 
properties  along  the  Fort  Point  Chan- 
nel. Several  City  funding  proposals 
like  the  Boston  Plan,  contingent  upon 
federal  funds,  recognize  the  develop- 
ment potential  of  this  area  and,  could 
accelerate  the  development  process 
over  the  next  few  years,  providing  the 
necessary  incentive  to  the  private 
developers. 

The  development  of  this  sector  will 
benefit  the  region,  but  more  impor- 
tantly, the  City  must  continue  to 
design  and  submit  new  funding  plans 
for  Federal  monies  to  help  alleviate 
the  City's  and  South  Boston's  unem- 
ployment problems.  More  jobs  and 
new  uses  on  previously  underutilized 
land,  can  help  make  South  Boston  a 
more  attractive  place  to  live  in. 

In  the  residential  areas,  current  fund- 
ing levels  should  be  continued  for  the 
BRA's  Open  Space  Management  Pro- 
gram which  clears  and  maintains 
vacant  lots  and  the  Greening  of 
Boston  Program  which  includes  street 
and  other  amenities. 

The  City  should  support  and  en- 
courage the  proposed  "Buffer  Zone" 
park,  which  if  funded,  would  in  con- 
junction with  other  City  and  State 
funded  improvements  provide  more 
of  a  community  atmosphere  for  those 
residents  who  must  endure  safety 
problems,  visual  and  noise  pollution 
from  nearby  industrial  uses. 


B.  THREE- YEAR  PROGRAM  SUMMARY  TABLE 


Issue 

1.  Residential  Stability 


Strategy 

Preservation  of  Housing  Stock 


1978  Investment  Program 
H.I.P. 

20%  -  $100,000  (CDBG) 
40%  -  $  70,000  (CDGB) 
50%  -  $  80,000  (CDGB) 


Proposed  1979-1981  Neighborhood 
Improvement  Program  Activities 

Continue  evaluation  of  impact  of 
H.I.P.  and  yearly  funding  allocations 
to  accommodate  a  minimum  of  300 
homes  per  year. 

Concentrated  advertising  approach. 


Rehabilitate  and  maintain  public 
housing  projects. 


New  lighting  on  periphery  of  "D" 
project. 


Initiate  new  "re-entry"  and  investor 
owned  housing  programs  for  targeted 
sub-neighborhoods. 
Designate  "Lower  End"  area  at  a 
Neighborhood  Strategy  Area  in  order 
to  receive  more  intensive  federal  fund- 
ing. 

Secure  funds  to  keep  all  projects  up  to 
code. 
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Issue  Strategy  1978  Investment  Program 

$6  million  in  State  Modernization 
Funds  to  rehabilitate  "D"  Street 
project. 


Boarding  and  demolition  of  aban-    Boarding  &  Demolition  -  $70,000 
doned  buildings  which  can't  be  re- 
habilitated. 

Improve  Vacant  Lots  Open  Space  Management  Pro- 

gram -  $40,000 

Capital  expenditures  to  strengthen    Lights  —  E.  Broadway  from  "I" 
neighborhood  and  resident  con-    to  "L"  Streets  -  $180,000 
fidence.  West  Third  St.  -  $270,000 

West  Broadway  from   "A"  to 

"E"  -  $252,000 

"B"  Street  —  from  West  3rd 
to  Old  Colony  -  $144,000 
West  5th  from  D  St.  to  Dorch. 
St.  -  $216,000 

Residential  tree  planting  -  $37,000 
Restore  -  $10,000 
$16.8  million  of  Federal  funds  for 
renovation  of  Fargo  Building. 
$2  million  of  Federal  funds  to 
Massport  for  Fish  Pier  renova- 
tions. 

Job  training  program  at  BMIP. 

Control  land  use  mix  and  build- 
ing conversions. 


Increase  availability  of  mortgage 
and  home  improvement  monies. 


2.  Access  to  Industrial  Opera-    Resumption  of  Seaport  Access 

tions  &  Related  Transporta-    Road    Study    and    Fort  Point 

tion  Issue  Channel  Advisory  Group  to  facili- 

tate proper  land  use  development 
in  northern  industrial  sector. 

Reduce  truck  traffic  on  residential    New  more  visible  "Truck  Route 

streets  via  signs  and  police  en-  signs. 

forcement. 

Replace  or  repair  bridges  as  neces- 
sary. 

3.  Incompatible  Land  Use        Further  economic  and  land  use    Zoning  changes  are  currently  be- 

studies  and  an  examination  of  cur-    fore  Zoning  Commission, 
rent  zoning  boundaries  and  rec- 
ommendations for  changes. 

4.  Vacant  and  Underutilized  Negotiations  are  still  in  progress 
Land  over  proposed  land  uses  at  BMIP; 

and  development  of  the  vacant 
Penn  Central  properties. 

Beautify  and  maintain  selected    Open  Space  Management  Pro- 
open  space  in  residential  areas.       gram  -  $40,000. 
Submission   of   "Buffer  Park" 
plan  for  Federal  funds  to  separate 
industrial  from  residential  uses. 


Proposed  1979-1981  Neighborhood 
Improvement  Program  Activities 

Improve  maintenance  and  security  at 
all  three  projects. 

Revamp  BHA  management  program 
at  "D"  Street  project  upon  receipt  of 
modernization  funds. 

Target  and  secure  additional  funds  for 
boarding  and  demolition  as  needed. 

Secure  additional  funds  to  expand 
target  area. 

Continue  residential  street  and 
sidewalk  improvement  including  trees 
&  lights  and  secure  additional  funds 
for  open  space  and  recreational  facili- 
ties. 


$4  million  additional  funds 
guaranteed. 


Variances  and  condition  use  requests 
should  be  reviewed  and  modified. 
Continue  to  review  zoning  and  recom- 
mend changes. 

City  should  continue  to  support  the 
Boston  Urban  Mortgage  Review  Board 
which  convenes  monthly  to  examine 
local  banks  mortgage  lending  prac- 
tices. 

Begin  detailed  engineering  studies  — 
provide  10%  of  total  construction 
cost.  Begin  construction. 


Continuous  enforcement  of  truck 
route. 

Repair  West  Fourth  Street,  Summer 
St.  &  Broadway  bridges;  replace 
Northern  Avenue  Bridge. 

Continuous  examination  of  zoning 
configurations  in  relation  to  existing 
land  uses. 


With  community  input,  select  an  alter- 
native route  for  Seaport  Access  Road 
to  allow  public  and  private  develpo- 
ment;  replacement  of  Northern 
Avenue  Bridge. 

More  visible  advertising  program  for 
the  Greening  of  Boston  program;  and 
secure   additional    funds   for  Open 
Space  Management  Program. 
Construct  Buffer  Park. 
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V.  Appendices 

A.  NEIGHBORHOOD  HISTORY 

South  Boston  was  founded  in  1630  as 
a  part  of  Dorchester  and  was  annexed 
to  Boston  in  1804.  At  that  time, 
South  Boston  was  a  peninsula  of  ap- 
proximately 570  acres  extending  north 
from  Dorchester,  dominated  by  two 
prominent  hills  and  separated  from 
the  Boston  peninsula  by  South 
Boston  Bay  and  the  Dorchester  Flats. 

South  Boston  remained  basically 
undeveloped  until  the  early  nineteenth 
century,  when  real  estate  speculators 
purchased  land  in  the  area,  intending 
to  develop  it  as  a  high  income 
residential  neighborhood.  In  1805  the 
first  bridge  connecting  South  Boston 
to  Boston  Proper  was  constructed, 
and  the  district's  characteristic  grid 
street  pattern  was  laid  out.  Develop- 
ment was  rather  slow  at  first,  but  a 
number  of  wealthy  Yankee  merchants 
built  large  wooden  houses  along  East 
Broadway  and  around  Thomas  Park 
on  Telegraph  Hill. 

The  pace  of  development  accelerated 
in  the  1830's  as  new  bridges  were 
opened  and  the  northern  marshland 
began  to  be  filled  for  industrial  devel- 
opment (see  map  on  page  9).  In  1833, 
the  opening  of  the  Old  Colony 
Railroad  provided  rail  access  to 
downtown  Boston,  Dorchester  and 
the  South  Shore.  The  region  of  South 
Bay  became  a  center  for  the  lumber 
and  foundry  industries.  As  more  land 
was  created  and  industrial  develop- 
ment expanded,  South  Boston  in- 
creasingly became  the  home  of  in- 
dustrial workers  and  their  families, 
most  of  whom  were  Irish  immigrants. 
These  laborers  settled  in  the  area  west 
of  Dorchester  Street,  in  frame  triple- 
decker  houses. 


The  Great  Boston  fire  in  1874 
brought  more  immigrant  laborers  to 
the  already  crowded  western  section, 
and  as  Back  Bay  was  established  as 
Boston's  fashionable  residential 
district,  South  Boston  lost  its  last  at- 
traction as  a  high  income, 
neighborhood.  Much  of  the  peninsula 
was  developed  during  the  1870's  and 
1880's  with  simple  wooden  or  brick 
row  houses  and  detached  three-family 
dwellings.  The  extension  of  streetcar 
service  to  the  southern  and  eastern 
shores  in  1890  led  to  the  completion 
of  the  community's  residential 
development.  At  the  end  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  other  immigrant 
groups,  Lithuanians,  Poles  and 
Italians,  began  to  settle  in  the  area 
west  of  Dorchester  Street;  and  many 
of  the  Irish,  already  established  in  the 
community,  crossed  Dorchester  Street 
to  move  into  the  eastern  section. 

The  twentieth  century  has  brought  a 
steady  increase  of  activity  to  the 
northern,  nonresidential  section  of 
South  Boston.  Industrial  and 
warehousing  operations  have  grown 
in  size  and  number;  and  the  railroad 
yards,  once  so  vitally  important,  have 
fallen  into  disuse  as  trucking  and  con- 
tainerized shipping  have  become 
primary  means  of  transporting  goods 
and  materials.  The  growth  of  the  in- 
dustrial and  warehousing  operations 
was  for  the  most  part  unplanned  and 
uncontrolled  and  resulted  in  a  band 
of  mixed  residential  and  industrial 
land  along  the  northern  boundary  of 
the  South  Boston  residential 
neighborhood  and  a  high  incidence  of 
truck  traffic  on  residential  streets. 


South  Boston  lost  almost  a  third  of 
its  population  between  1950  and 
1970,  and  recent  years  have  brought 
an  increasing  turnover  and  change  in 
the  population  of  this  formerly  ex- 
tremely stable  community.  Greatest 
population  losses  have  occurred  in  the 
1-9  years  age  category  attributed 
somewhat  to  low  national  birth  rates 
and  in  the  northern  residential  sec- 
tions most  heavily  affected  by  in- 
dustrial encroachment  and  increasing 
truck  traffic,  which  also  are 
characterized  by  deteriorated  and 
abandoned  housing. 

The  elderly  population  has  increased 
in  South  Boston;  apparently  many 
former  South  Boston  residents  have 
returned  to  move  into  the  two  elderly 
housing  projects  built  in  the  last  fif- 
teen years.  The  Boston  Housing 
Authority  has  also  built  three  low  in- 
come housing  projects  in  South 
Boston,  the  Old  Harbor  or  Mary  Mc- 
Cormack  Project  in  1938,  the  Old 
Colony  Project  in  1941,  and  the  D 
Street  Project  in  1949. 

Although  the  majority  of  South 
Boston's  population  has  been  Irish 
since  the  early  nineteenth  century, 
this  majority  has  been  decreasing, 
while  numbers  of  Eastern  Europeans, 
French  Canadians  and  Italians  are 
growing. 
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B.  LIST  OF  1975-1977  NEIGHBORHOOD  IMPROVEMENT  PROGRAM  STATUS* 

YEAR  I  YEAR  II 

1975  1976 

HOUSING  PROGRAMS 

Housing  Improvement  Program  (HIP),  includes         $  200,000  $  250,000 

50%  rebate  for  the  elderly  in  Year  III 

Open  Space  Management  —  clearing  and  cleaning      $    43,000  $  30,000 

of  vacant  lots  in  residential  areas 

Boarding  and  Demolition  of  unsafe  and  dangerous 
buildings 

Demolition  $    51,600  $  40,000 

Boarding  $    20,000      $  10,000 

"D"  Street  Housing  Project  —  security  doors  $  120,000 

Mary  Ellen  McCormack  —  modernization  of  $  130,000 

kitchens 

Old  Colony  Public  Housing  —  security  doors  and      $  436,500 
security  screens  —  under  construction 

NEIGHBORHOOD  BUSINESS  DISTRICT 
PROGRAMS 

Restore  $  20,000 

Foot  patrol  —  upper  and  lower  Broadway  $  49,920 

Business  District  Amenities  —  trees,  trash  $  15,000 
receptacles,  bollards,  etc. 

Sidewalk  improvements  $  30,000 

CAPITAL  IMPROVEMENTS 
Public  Facilities 

South  Boston  Health  Center  —  interior  $  240,000 

renovations  (underway)  (White  Fund) 

"L"  Street  Bath  House  —  repair  and  renovation 
(programmed) 

Mary  Ellen  McCormack  —  electrical  systems 
(programmed  (PWBII)) 

Parks 

Columbus  Park  —  improvements  (programmed) 

Independence  Park  —  general  restoration  $  99,380 

(programmed)  (LPWB) 

Lee  Playground  -  site  improvements  $  60,629 

(programmed)  (LBWB) 

Thomas  Park  — 

design  for  NPS  grant  $  20,000 

park  improvements  —  done  —  monument  $  160,000 

Tree  Planting  —  Fall,  1977,  ongoing  $70,000 
Public  Works 

Improved  residential  street  lighting  $  276,800 

"D"  Street  lighting  —  done  LPWBI  (LPWB) 

NEIGHBORHOOD  SERVICES 

Senior  Shuttle  $     6,416  $  16,000 

Boys'  Club 

Sailing  Program 

Condon  School  Day  Care 

Condon  School  Saturday  Opening 

Tynan  School  Day  Care 

Tynan  School  Saturday  Opening 

Summer  Day  Camp  —  operated  out  of 
Tynan  School 

After  School  Reading  Program  —  Tynan  School 

Educational  &  Vocational  Resource  Program  — 
Tynan  School 


♦Funded  by  Federal  Community  Development  Grant  Funds  unless  otherwise  specified. 


C.  COMMUNITY  PARTICIPATION 
OPPORTUNITIES 

1.  Introduction 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  the 
South  Boston  community  shapes  and 
directs  growth  within  its  sub-neigh- 
borhoods, commercial  and  industrial 
centers.  Planting  trees  along  property 
lines,  utilizing  the  Housing  Improve- 
ment Program,  and  voicing  concerns 
at  zoning,  licensing,  environmental 
hearings  all  affect  the  type  and  qual- 
ity of  life  in  South  Boston.  There  are, 
however,  several  opportunities  for 
community  action  at  a  larger  scale 
which  can  effectively  have  a  long- 
term  impact  on  the  growth  of  the 
community. 

2.  Zoning  Changes 

Zoning  is  a  legal  tool  used  to  shape 
land  use  patterns  and  regulate  the 
scale  of  development  within  given 
boundaries.  The  zoning  districts  laid 
out  years  ago  served  the  community 
in  establishing  residential,  commercial 
and  industrial  uses  that  were  reason- 
ably consistent  in  scale  and  density. 
However,  due  to  subsequent  housing 
disinvestment  and  abandonments,  and 
changes  in  commercial  and  industrial 
demand,  in  some  instances,  existing 
zoning  has  become  outdated.  The 
community  and  the  BRA  Neighbor- 
hood Planning  Department  have 
made  recommendations  for  the 
modification  of  the  official  zoning 
maps  to  reflect  current  land  use 
trends.  These  zoning  recommenda- 
tions have  recently  been  submitted  to 
the  Zoning  Commission.  The  pro- 
cedures for  changing  the  Boston  Zon- 
ing Code  are  well  established  and  in- 
cluded the  following  steps: 

a.  Change  of  Zoning  (Procedure  A) 

(1)  Proposed  zoning  change  is 
presented  to  the  BRA  Board  for  ap- 
proval. 

(2)  BRA  Board  recommends  change 
to  the  Zoning  Commission. 

(3)  Zoning  Commission  holds  public 
hearing  following  advertisement  and 
notification  of  appropriate  parties. 

(4)  Zoning  Commission  can  pass 
measure  with  seven  affirmative  votes. 

(5)  Ordinance  goes  to  the  Mayor. 

(6)  Mayor  can: 

(a)  approve  ordinance 

(b)  veto  ordinance  (Veto  can  be  over- 
ridden with  nine  affirmative  votes  of 
the  Zoning  Commission.) 


(c)  take  no  action  (this  results  in 
automatic  passage  after  15  days) 

(d)  return  measure  to  Zoning  Com- 
mission with  recommendations. 

b.  Change  of  Zoning  (Procedure  B) 

(1)  Citizen  group  request  hearing 
before  the  Zoning  Commission. 

(2)  Zoning  Commission  asks  BRA 
for  recommendation. 

(3-6)  Same  as  Procedure  A. 

3.  Community  Development 
Block  Grant  (CD)  and 
Capital  Budget  Proposals 

The  CD  program  involves  the 
distribution  of  Federal  funds  that 
come  to  the  City  with  Federal  re- 
quirements that  certain  neighborhood 
improvement  activities  and  citizen 
participation  be  carried  on  under  the 
program.  The  use  of  CD  funds  are 
primarily  limited  to  housing,  neigh- 
borhood improvements  and  public 
services  in  low  and  moderate  income 
neighborhoods  of  the  City. 

The  City's  annual  Capital  Budget 
(CB)  is  usually  determined  at  the 
same  time  that  the  CD  budget  is 
formulated.  The  City  raises  CB  funds 
by  selling  tax  exempt  long-term  muni- 
cipal bonds  to  private  investors  to 
fund  capital  improvements  such  as 
schools,  public  buildings,  parks, 
streets,  lighting  and  underground 
utilities. 

The  City's  annual  process  for  deter- 
mining both  the  CD  and  CB  budgets 
includes  the  following  steps: 

1.  An  Initial  neighborhood  hearing  is 
held  in  each  Little  City  Hall  district 
to  explain  funding  requirements  for 
the  program,  report  on  the  past 
year's  projects  and  present  the  pro- 
posed neighborhood  profiles  (October 
or  November). 

2.  A  second  neighborhood  hearing  is 
held  to  receive  and  discuss  neighbor- 
hood proposals  for  funding  the  next 
year  (November  or  December). 

3.  The  Little  City  Hall  Manager,  Of- 
fice of  Program  Development  (OPD) 
Programmer  and  BRA  Neighborhood 
Planner  meet  to  review  funding  re- 
quests and  prepare  a  proposed  Neigh- 
borhood Improvement  Plan  (Decem- 
ber and  January). 


4.  The  proposed  Neighborhood  Im- 
provement Plans  are  presented  to  the 
Mayor's  Neighborhood  Development 
Council  (NDC)  for  approval.  This 
group  is  chaired  by  the  Deputy 
Mayor  for  Fiscal  Affairs  and  includes 
two  additional  Deputy  Mayors,  the 
Mayor's  Housing  Advisor  and  Direc- 
tors of  the  BRA,  Office  of  Public 
Service  and  Office  of  Program 
Development  (January  or  February). 

5.  Upon  approval  of  the  NDC,  the 
proposed  Neighborhood  Improvement 
Programs  are  submitted  to  the  City 
Council  for  their  review  and  approval 
(February  or  March). 

6.  The  City  Council  holds  a  series  of 
neighborhood  hearings  on  the  pro- 
posed budgets.  It  then  approves  the 
budgets  with  amendments  based  on 
opinions  voiced  at  the  hearings 
(March  or  April). 

7.  The  Mayor  reviews  and  approves 
the  final  Neighborhood  Improvement 
Plans  (April). 

8.  The  proposed  CD  application  and 
budget  is  submitted  to  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  for  its  review  and  fund- 
ing (May  and  June). 

9.  The  CD  funds  become  available 
for  spending  (July  1st). 

4.  Summary 

Planning  is  an  ongoing  process.  Day 
to  day  decisions  only  make  up  one 
part  of  the  process.  By  establishing 
medium  and  long-range  goals  for  the 
community's  growth,  these  day  to 
day  decisions  and  comprehensive 
planning  programs  can  reflect  the 
values  and  desires  of  the  South 
Boston  community. 

Community  participation  in  both  the 
procedures  for  change  and  program 
development  are  vital  in  maximizing 
the  benefits  of  a  comprehensive 
planning  process  in  South  Boston. 
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